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33 and ' PER CE 
DIVIDEND. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE. 


In addition to the reduction of the current yearly payments, as compared with the rates charged under the 
old system of Life Insurance, which reduction equals a CASH DIVIDEND of more than FIFTY PER CENT. UPON 
THE TOTAL PREMIUMS PAID. 

Notice is mp | given, that, in addition to the aforesaid cash reduction, the amount now to the creditof all 
present members of the MUTUAL RESERVE FUND LIFE ASSOCIATION, who became members in iXS1, equals 
a DIVIDEND OF THIRTY THREE AND ONE-THIRD PER CENT. upon the eatire assessment premiums paid 
Senaal tne first quinquennial (five years) period, viz.: From 1881 to 1886, inclusive. Whoicn amount has been 
deposited with and held by the Central Trust Company of New York, as Trustee of the Reserve Fund of this 
Association, and applicable as provided in the contracts held by the members of the Association. 


Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association. 


EDWARD B. HARPER, Pres. _—-F. T. BRAMAN, Secretary. 


Notice is also given that during said time (from 1881 to 1886, inclusive) the MUTUAL RESERVE FUND LIFF AS 
SOCIATION has paid to the widows and orphans, and representatives of its deceased members nearly THRE 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS IN CASH. 

P — soe this time its total business exceeds TWO HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE MILLIONS OF DOI 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 6, 1889. 











3. 

More tha fifty-five thousand of the leading citizens of our country have been received into {ts membership 

Every death claim has been paid promptly and in full, in many instances the widow and children receiving the 
money before the body of the deceased husband and father was laid in his grave 

Within this time (from 1881 to 1886, inclusive) there has accumulated in its CASH TONTINE RESERVE FUND 
nearly ONE MILLION OF DOLLARS, which fund is held either by Governmental authorities, as required by law, 
or it is held by the CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY of New York as trustee for the members, thus precluding the 
possibility of the Reserve Fund of this association from being squandered by the officers of the association, as 
all investments must be made upon the jomt approval of the TWO COMPANIES, while held by the Trust Company, 
yet invested in the name of the Mutual Keserve Fund Life Association, so that a failure of either iustitution would not 
es the securities held by the Trust Company for the protection of our members; and this RESFEARUE F 
s increasing at the rate of nearlks ONE THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS PER DA} 

We HAVE saved our members, by a reduction of the premiums, as compared under the old system, within the 
t SIX YEAKS, more than TEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 
OUR SURFLUS 1s largely iu excess of ONE MILLION ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS. 
Our new business for the year 1886 exceeds FIFTY.-FIVE MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


OUR EXPENSE OF MANAGEMENT JIS AND HAS BEEN 
LESS THAN ONE-THIRD AS GREAT AS THAT OF THE LEVEI 
PREMIUM MONOPOLY COMPANIES, TRANSACTING BUSI- 
NESS UNDER THE OLD SYSTEM OF LIFE INSURANCE, BE- 
ING LESS THAN ONE-FIFTH AS GREAT UPON EACH ONE 
THOUSAND DOLLARS OF NEW BUSINESS TRANSACTED, 
AND LESS THAN ONE-THIRD AS GREAT UPON EACH ONE 
THOUSAND DOLLARS OF OLD BUSINESS. 


The conflict waged inst this association and its management by the ok! and expensive level premium 
system, under the leadership of three of the most gigantic, unscrupulous, and soulless monopolies the world has 
ever known, has nm constant and never ceasing within the past tweive months (the father of lies, with his 
trusted Heutenants, has been met and a complete victory won by truth and justice) and to-day the officers of the 
Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association greet its many thousands of policy holders throughout the length and 
breadth of our land. WISHING THEM A HAPPY N“KW YEAR, and assuring them that no better, ro cheaper, and 
baits} ee of life insurance was ever devised than that offerea by the MUTUAL RESERVE FUND LIFE ASSO 
CIA1 y. 

Further informaticn can be had at any of the branch offices of the Association, which are located in the leading 
cities of our country. or by applying at the Home Office, Potter Building, 58 Park Row, New York City. 


E. B. HARPER, President. 
THE CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, TRUSTEE 
FOR THE RESERVE FUND. 
ALFRED TAYLOR, FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT. 
C. F. POTTER, SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT. 
N. W. BLOSS, DIRECTOR OF AGENCIES. 
F. T. BRAMAN, SECRETARY. 
J]. M. STEVENSON, ASS’T SECRETARY. 
C. R. BISSELL, TREASURER. 
J. W. BOWDEN, M.D., MEDICAL DIRECTOR. 
TAYLOR & PARK*R, ATTORNEYS. 
C. R. McCHESNEY, ADJUSTER. 
J. A. WESTERFIELD, ACTUARY. 





PRICE 10 


CENTS 


The Complete Works 


OF 


BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN, 


TO BRE 


{TV BIGELOW 
® 


EDITED BY 


This edition 


@ 
whi “Pap *he most complete 
Sf 


ever issued) will be 


Limited to Six Hundred Sets, 


and be published in ten roval octavo volumes, 
hands »mely printed from pica type, in the gene 
ral stvle of Lodge's edition of Hamilton's Works, 
with several engravings on steel 


Price Per Volume, $5.09. 


The first volume is expected to be ready in Ja 
nuary and the others will follow at short inte: 
vals. 

As the edition is limited and will not be stereo 
typed. those desiring sets should enter their 
names at once. (The subscription for the set of 
Hamilton exceeded, by a considerable number, 
the comes printed, and many of the later orders 
the publishers were unable to fill.) 

The set will containa number of previbusly un 
publisbed papers of Franklin. and aiso the correct 
unmutilated version of FRANKLIN'S AU 
TOBIOGRAPHY, to be printed from the auto 
graph manuscript, now in possession of the edit 
or. 

This edition now in preparation will, it is be- 
lieved, be not only the most complete, but, as far 
as the material is concerned, the final ed:tion of 
the writings of ‘‘ the most eminent journalist 
philosopher, diplomatist, and statesman of his 
time”; of one whose writings, whose picturesque 
career, and whose incalculable services to his 
country are supposed to have done more to shape 
the opivions of mankind than those of any other 
American, 


i ») ») i . 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
NEW YORK: 
27 and 29 West Twenty-third St. 
LONDON: 
27 King William St., Strand. 


*,* A large proportion of the 600 sets to be 
printed have already been subscribed for. Jan, 2, 
1887. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
art of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars, 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label vf each paper, the change uf which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested, 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscription, 
unless previously renewed, 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order, or postal 
order, payable to * Publisher of the Nation.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 
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TERMS OF ADVERTISING. en of 





On any page not specified, 15 cents per line — 
ach insertion ; with choice of page, 20 cents. 
A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; with — 
chotce of page, #27 a 
A page (2 columns), $360 each insertion; with — 
choice of position, #80, _ 
Twenty per cent. advance for top of column or —" 
other preferred position, when specified ; where|— 
positions are not specified, advertisements are 
classified as far as possible and arranged in or we 
der of size, the largest at the top. ——15 
Twenty per cent.advance for cuts, fancy or|_ 
other letters not comprised in THE NATION — 
Sfonts,and all other special typography (subject to ap- 
proval), Cuts are inserted only on inside pages of cover 
or fly-leaves, not on outside of cover, nor on pages num- 
bered for binding. 
Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each, 
DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $250, 
10 per cent.; 8500, 15 per cent.; $750, 20 per cent.; $1,000, 
25 per cent, Credits are made December 31. Ona yearly 
account amounting to 52 pages the discount is one- 
third. 
Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 
THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues, 
The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 8,700 
coptes, The Subscription List is always open to inspec- 
tion. 








*,* Copies of THe NATION may be procured in 
Paris of J. G. Fotheringham, 8 Rue des Capu- 
cines; and in London of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafal- 
gar Square; George Street, 30 Cornhill, m is 
and H. F. Gillig & Co. , 449 Strand, 





Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by on — a Towns. 
CALIFORNIA, San Diego, Pi 
WE SOU THWEST- “INSTITUTE. _ 
Health and Education for Girls and Boys in the 
finest climate in the world. 
Girls received into the family. 

For circulars address Mrs DERBY 
kefers by direct oo to Rt. Rev. win. t Kip, D.D., 
Bishop of Californ General Geo. Stoneman, Governor 
¢ Ma General W. Tf. Sherman, General George 

roo! 





CONNECTICUT, 
LACK HALL SCHOOL. —A FAMILY 
and Preparatory School for boys. Thorough in- 
struction and careful training. New and enlarged ac- 
commodations. CHARLES G. BARTLETT, Princi 


ONNECTICUT, Middletown. 
TLSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL GIVES 
as — ry preparation for Cottage. The Princt- 
pal has served a term of three years as tutor in Yale Col- 
ege. Send for circular. E. H. WILson. 








DistTRIcT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 1212 and 1214 

14th St., and 1407 Massachusetts Ave. 
HE NORWOOD INSTI TOUTE. —A 
ect Boarding and Day School for young ladies 


and little girls. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. D. CABELL, Principals. 








MASSACHUSETTS, 
OSTON UNI VERSI TY Law School. 
Address the Dean, 
Epmunp H. Bennett, LL.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Bos! 


NSTITU TE "OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical 
Engineering, Chemistry, Architecture, oe JaMEs P. 
Mouwrog. Sec’y. FRaNci8s A. WALKER, 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Sateon Place. 
REPARATION FOR THE INSTI- 
tute of Technology and for Harvard College with- 
out Greek. Private School ALBERT HALE. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 259 Boylston Street. 
VIA UNCY-HALL SCHOOL (5 - Year). 
—Preparation for the Mass. Institute of Technol 
isas po, Reference is made to the taatineie Facu 
ty. The location is the most attractive in a 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch 8 
OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for college or educate privately. Separate ——, 
with best of care in all respects. Charmi loca- 
tion, with fine tennis-court. F. E. Assor, Ph.D., Pro 
prietor. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Q Did 
DAMS ACAD MY. — PREPARA- 
tory and boarding school for boys. School year 
began 15th Seotember, 1&6, 
For all information address 














WILLIAM EveREtTrT, Ph.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Southborough. 


RS. FAY’S AND MISS BURNET. TT's 

Preparatory School for Boys —Boys ived 

from five to twelve years of age and fatted ‘tor St. Mark's, 
Groton, and St. Paul’s Schools. 


MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire 
REYLOCK INSTITUTE.—A PRE- 
paratory School for Boys. 45th year. Catalogues 
on application. GeEorGE F. MaLzs, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, West. Bridgewat er. 2 
H? WAR COLLEGIATE JINSTI- 
tute. Full poqpesntees , with shorter college course. 
ELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., Principal, 
Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston University, and 
Newnham College, Cambridge, England. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. F r 
( READ INSTITUTE (FOR YOUN 
ie Ladies). established in 1848. Second half of a 
sent scbool year will begin 29th Jan., 1887. 























PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine S 
ISS ANABLES BOA RDING AND 
Day School for — Ladies will reopen S¢pt. 22. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Phi 





ladeip hia. Chestnut Aull! 
RS. COMEG Ys AND MISS BALL'S 
40%, mage. French, and German ened Schoo! 


jes. 
—- prepared for College. 
mple grounds afford advant®ges for outdoor ¢ bercien. 
Add itiona! class and recreation-rooms built dugng the 
past summer. 4 
JAMAICA, Potsdam School, Sta. Cruz M 
Ade W. D. PEARMAN. |M._A. 
Se) provares for Business and Universt- 
by = St the rian idge University Local Exang., 1854, 
m boy stood 2d in Greek and 10th in Latin, of 
all England. For Terms apply as above. 
pores Weybridge. L 
x. RNEST HARTLEY OLE- 
M.A., Balliol College, Oxfo res pu- 
ils for oe wah ete. Terms. dine all vaca- 
ons, $1,250 a y American and — retadrences. 
Address Fieldside, Weybridge, Englan 


Teachers. 


N EXPERIENCED TEACHAR OF 

French and German (French acquire fn Paris; 

pn op in Sed ey” desires an — ment fog the next 

schoo High School or Fema Hexe in pne of the 

middie States preferred. Address “ ADVERTISgt,” P.O. 

East Liberty, Penn. 

( WARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Harvard, 

68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


OHN W DALZELL, PRIVATE TU- 
tor, 15 Appian Way, Cambridge, Mass, will take 
one boy into the family. 


School Agencies. 
RIDGE TEACHERS’. AGENCY, 110 


Tremont St., Boston, Mass.—College. high and pri- 
vate school work. J. Ransom Briper, Manager. 


ROCKWAY TEACHERS’ spa y, 


























Times Building. Chicago, will supply puperinten- 
dents, e teachers, special: with positi¢ns in Cen- 
tral, Western, and Southern States for ensuiug year. 

HE BOSTON TEACHERS’ 4 GENCY 
be ny ey Teachers to Schools, Positions to Teach- 


ers. Circu 
E. O. Fisk, 13 Tremont Plage, Boston. 


Wants. 


ANTED.—POSITION ON NEWS- 

mo or periodical as book reviewer or literary 

CRITIC, 85 Prospect Street, 
Cambridgeport, Mass. 

PUBLISHERS AND EY THORS — 
The undersirned, havi g la'et ae books 
published by prominent houses, and foun! them very in- 
correctly printed, offers his services in detecting errors 
overlook by the printer. Has had a Jong experience as 
proof-reader and press corrector. Would also revise Au- 
thors’ MSS., and pre are them for the — For terms 
and particulars, ad re. 8 READER, care Nat 


410872 tons 


And other Securities. Call or send fer Lists. 


S.A.KEAN & Co., BANKERS, 


UNITED BANK BUILDING, 
Broadway and Wall Street, New York. 
MAIN OFFICE: CHICAGO. 











editor. 











New HAMPSHIRE, Portsmouth. 
TSS A. C. MORGAN’S SCHOOL FOR 
Young Ladies, Second term begins Feb. 1, 1887. 
J. G. Whittier says a better, healthier, and pleasanter lo- 
¢ — for a school could scarcely be found in New Eng- 
anc 





New York, Binghamton. . 


LIAN MEAD NORTH (B.A., AM- 

herst) prepares boys for all colleges. Conditioned 
and rejected men ¢ coached. 

NEw YorK. Long Island, Hempstead. 
H* MPSTEAD INSTITUTE.— 

Established 1861. A thorough English Boarding 
School for Boys. Primary, (Intermediate, Higher Enc lish 
and Commercial courses. ns after the Hcliday re- 
cess, January 3. Catal es, giving full information, sent 
on application to the Principal. 

New York, Suspension Bridge 


E VEAUX COLLE CE. —A Military 
Boarding School for ty ge 
WILFR! Munro, A.M., President. 














New York, Syracuse, 
RS. C. M. WILKINSON' 5 HOME 
School for Girls.—#1,000 4 yea: No extras. 
Only ten pupils. Ref ers to, His | 3a 'M. Alcott, Hon. 
John Lowell, Geo, Wm. Curtis iq. 
New York, Utica. 
Rs. PIATT’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
Ladies.—The next school year begins Wednesday, 
Sept. 21st, 1887. Applications should be made early. 
Onto, Cincinnati, Mt. Auburn. 
R. RIX S HOME and DAY SCHOOL. 
Spepeves for any College or Scientific School. 


Ww. S. Rix, A.M., Prin. 








Military Drill 





1OUX CITY, |0Wa. 


a LR NO 

Parties who neglected to invest in Kansas City 

and Minneapolis real estate at the propertime 

and missed it, have now another opportu- 

nity in Sioux City. Those who did invest in 

Kansas City and Minneapolis and consequently 

enriched themselves, are invited to inspect the 

COMING CITY OF THE WEST. S:ad for circulars. 
Address JOHN PEIRCE, Sec’y, Sioux City, lowa. 


CAN BE REALIZEL BY CHANGING 
aan Four Per Cent Government Bonds 








into 6 percent. Debentutes Capital $600,000 
Large reserve guarantee fund, Pamphle ts. 
AMERICAN INVESTMENT Co.,150 Nassau st. N.Y. 





THE MORAVIAN RAG DOLL, 


to quote a prominent writer, “is the most Christian-look- 
ing and beautifully dressed do}l I have ever seen; my 
children are delighted with it” #3 (nignt dress 30 cents 
extra), carefully packed, registered, and post-paid. A 
most welcome gift at all times, Full description most 
cheerfully given. “ DOLLS,” Box 185, Bethlehem, Pa. 


EK YES Fitted with freer Glasses. Field, 
jasses, May _Mlcro- 
scopes, Acou stic Cane for Deafness. Ear ets, e 
H. WaLDSsTEIN, Optician, 41 Union Square, New York. 
Catalogues by enclosing stamp. Patablished 1840, 


ASH & PIERCE, & poner age ST. 
First American Baitions old Loca a. Books in all de- 
partments. Catalogues sent on application. 
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A NET 
STX i: INCOME 


FROM DEBENTURES OF THE 
FIDELITY LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
STORM LAKE, IOWA. CASH CAPITAL, $100,000. 


The New York Tribune of Oct. 20, 1886, in its financial 

article, says: ‘‘The 6 per cent. debenture bonds of the 

Fidelity Loan and Trust Company of Storm Lake, lowa, 

ore cece by ceposit with the Metropolitan Trust Com: 

of New York of saaptenaes on improved property 

int West—principally in lowa. The Fidelity Company 

= endo: by some of the best-known bankers in this 

city.” 

A superior investment for Savings and Trust Funds, 

where safety is the first consideration. Address 


WILLIAM G. CLAPP, Treasurer, 
7 Nassau Street, New York. 





WORCESTER’S 


UNABRIDGED QUARTO 


DICTIONARY. 





With or without Denison’s Patent Index. 
EDITION OF 1887. 
ENLARGED BY THE ADDITION OF 


A New Pronouncing Biographi- 
cal Dictionary 


of nearly 12,000 personages, and 
A New Pronouncing Gazetteer 
of the World, 


noting and locating over 20,000 places. Containing also 

over 12,500 New Words, recently added, together with a 

— able of | 5,000 words in general use, with their syno 
illustrated with woodcuts and full-page plates. 


The he National Standard of American Literature. 


Every edition of Longfellow, Holmes. Bryant, Irving, 
Whitt:er, and other eminent American authors, follows 
Worcester. It presents tie usage of all great English 
writers. It is the authority of the leading nagazines 
and newspapers of the country and of the National De 
partments at Washington. 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES says: 

“*Worcester’s Dictionary hes constantly lain on my ta- 
ble for datly use, and Webster's reposed cn my shelves 
for occasional consultation.” 


FOR SALE BY ALL POOKSELLERS. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
715 and 717 harket St., Philadelphia. 





NY PERSON WISHING TO ACQUIRE A 
sound and practical knowledge of the Ger- 
man language, one that is of real use in 

business, reading, or travel, without waste of 
valuable time and without unnecessary labor, 
will find ‘German Simplified’ eminently suited 
to every requirement. 

It is published in two editions: (1.) For self-instruc- 
tion, in 12 numbers (with keys), at 10 cents each. (2.) As 
a School Edition (without keys), bound in cloth, $1.25. 
For sale by all booksellers; .sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price, by PROF. A. KNOFLACH, 140 Nassau St., New 
York. 








Historical Petes 


OF THE 


Ancent Hebrews. 


TRANSLATED AND CRITICALLY EXAMINED 
By MICHAEL HEILPRIN. 


Vols. Ps and Tl. Sve, cloth, privée of cack 


z olu Mme, $2. 
Extracts from Remarks of the Press : 


“Mr. Heilprin’s book . . . basa 
interest for us; both as a translation and as an 
bistorical criticism. . . . The deviations from 
the common translation are sometimes quite 
marked ; 
by eminent authorities, and show the latest re- 
sults of Hebrew scholarship. When we 


double 


put they are generally well supported | 


turn now to the critical part of the book, we | 


are impressed not simply with the eruaition of 
the writer, but also with his thorough indepen- 
dence in the treatment of his themes.”— ev, 5. 
J. Barrows (*‘ Christian Register,” Boston), 

“The notion bas somehow got abroad that the 
scientific study of the Bible ts inconsistent with 
the most tender reverence for its contents, or 
with their persistent fascination. But the reve- 
rence of Mr. Heilprin for the subject-matter of 
his criticism could hardly be surpassed ; and 
that it has not lost its power to interest and 
charm, his book itself is ample evidence, which 
will be reénforced by the experience of every 
intelligent reader of its too brief contents.”— 
Nation, New York. 


‘**Because Kuenen is as undogmatie in his | 


realm as Darwin is in his, and because Mr. 
Heilprin, like his leader, 
well as the boldness of science, they, and such 
as they, are our best present guides in the tangle 
of early Hebrew literature.”"—Rev. W. C. 
nett (*‘ Unity,” Chicago). 

“ Die grosse Belesenheit des Verf.’s bietet ein 
sorgsame Zusammenstellung der verschiedenen 
in der englischen, wie in der deutschen, bollind 
ischen und franzésischen Literatur vorgetra 
genen Auscbhauungen.”—Count W. Bandisstn 
(** Theologische Literaturzeitung,” Leipzig). 

“With all his critical freevess .. he 
deals reverently with road religious thoug bt oft 
the Old Testament.”— Pr . H. Toy (“* Ame- 
rican Journal of Philology”) 

“In Michael Heilprin mogen wij een geestver- 
want begroeten.”"—Dr. A. Kuenen (** Theolo 
gisch Tijdschrift,” Leyden). 


Gan- 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 5, & 5 Bond Street, New York. 


F.W. CHRISTERN, 


89 West Twenty third Street, New York, 
Importer of Foceign Books, Awent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s Greek 
and Latin Classics Catal. gue of stock mailed on demand. 
A large assortment always on hand.and new books re- 
cele from Par's and Lelpete @> 800 as issued. 





SoHo! BOOKS IN FOREIGN LAN 
Miscellaneous Books tn FPoreten Languages 
Satan izes on application. Foreign rertodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, tmperter, 144 svemout St... aesten. 
/ 74 TION—SETS VOLS., ‘MBERS 
l bought and soikd by A. S.C fe 34 Park Row, 
N. Y. 





STAGER’S. SUMMER COLLEGE OF 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, 
July 11th to Avgust 20th, 1887, 


LANGUAGES, 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


To im a Speaking Knowledge of German or French, or oher languages, is the principal aim of the well 
qualified ty of exciusively native teachers. Terms: $20.00, entit/ing to al) the tnostruction given during the alx 
weeks. Board at German or French table, $6.00. For Circulars, etc., address the President, 


L. A. STAGER, 4041 Haveriord St., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Important Publications of 
1886 


SELECTED FROM THE LIST OF 


‘ 


Putnams Sous, 


NEW YORK AND LONDON 


G. P 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL iSSOUCLA 
tion Papers. Vol 1. Svo, cloth, § 

AMERICAN CITIZENS MANUA: By 
Worthington C Ford Sv > Parte inone €1e 

{ STUDY OF DANTE. By- Susan E 
Rlow i2me, $1.2 

IN INVESTORS NOTES ON AM 
un Kallroads. Hy John Swanua 1 ’ : a 

CHIVALRIC DAYS AND YO 
Deais. Hy ES. Rrooks. Seo, tilustrated, 62 

DAWN OF TH: VN TEENTH (¢ \ 
tury In England, By John Ashton Vola , Si thius 
trated, #10 

DOCUMENTS ILLUSTRA TIVE ( 
American History, iSo8 iS Ry Howant W. Pree 
ton. vo. & 4) 

EVOLUTION OF TO PA) Ry NOW 
Conn, Ph.D. Sv 

ESSAYS ON FINAN ( By Robert Git 
fen. Svo, & 

é R {NCE 4 \ ay. ¥ ax 'CH : / i c? { \ {? 


Mazarin. By James Breck Perkins, 2 vals Sv £4 


HUMOROUS MASTERPIECE S FROM 

American Literatur Falited by Eadwant T. Mas 
vols. 1 cloth, @3 7 toth, extra, gilt tops, 84 

HUNTING TRIPS 01 { RANCH MAN 
By Th re Roosevelt, Sv illustrates! ¢ 

d {IND i TERS « eo v4 A 
low. Ry Chaa Burr Tod SY : 

an A’ } {S f A "RESENTATZI 
Ar Ry Prof ayn 1. Swo, 

POCKET ATLAS OF Tdi é WORLD 
Prepared by John Bartholomew no, cloth, #1 
full er, $ 

A ( EMS IX PHILOSOPHY By 
hn Ras Sy $1.50 

RISIFIS DA T i , By 
Anna K 1 mo, #1 

RECOLLE( ONS ¢ { RIVATE. By 

ank Wilkes 1¢ $ 

REMINISCENCES 0: THE FILiBuUS 
ter War, 1855 By Gen. C. W. Doubleday hve 


ROBERT FULTON AND STEAM NA 
vigation. By Thomas W. Kno~ Large 12mo, tllus 
trated, $1.7 

ROMANCES OF CHIVALRY. By John 
Ashton. So, illustrated, $5 00 

SCRIPTURES FOR YOUNG READERS 
Vol. lL. Arranged and edited by Rev. Edward T. Bart 
lett. 12mo, $1 

STORY NATIONS. Volumes 
now ready: GREEC&, ROME, JEWS, CHALDEBA, 
CARTHAGE. HUNGARY, SPAIN, NORWAY, MOORS 
IN SPAIN, SARACENS, GERMANY 
volume, $1.50 

THE FUNCTIONS OF THE BRAIN. By 
David Ferrier. Svo, illustrated, $1 00. 

THE OLD ORDER CHANGES. By W 


H. Mallock. 16mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cts. 


OF THI 


Large 12mo, per 


UNCLE SAM'S MEDAL OF HONOR 
Ry Gen. Theotore F. Rodenbough. 12mo, cioth, 
$2.0. 


YEARS OF EXPERIENCE. 


ana B. Kirby. 12mo, $1.50. 
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Scribner & Welford’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Hayward Letters. 


Being a Selection from the Corre- 
spondence of the late A. Hayward, 
Q.C. 1834 to 1884. 

With an Account of his Early Life. By Henry E. 


CARLISLE, 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, $7.50. 


“Cavendish on Whist.” 


The Laws and Principles of Whist stated and ex- 
plained, and its practice illustrated on an 
original system, by means of hands played 
completely through. 16th Edition, with an 
Appendix on American Leads and the Plain- 
Suit Echo. Printed in Colors. 12mo, cloth, 
$2.00. 

WHIST DEVELOPMENTS: American 
Leads and the Plain-Suit Echo. By ‘‘ Ca- 
vendish.” 12mo, handsomely printed in red 
and black, cloth gilt, extra, $2.00. 

MODERN WHIST: A Guide to the Win- 
ning Game. By Clement Davies, M.A. 1 
vol., 12mo, $1.50. 


The Wisdom of Edmund 
Burke. 


Extracts from his Speeches and Writings. Se- 
lected and arranged by E. O. Pankhurst. 
16mo, cloth, $2.40. 


Romantic Spain - 


A Record of Personal Experiences. By J. A. 
O'Shea. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, $8.40. 


Aunchor-Watch Varus: 
Pictures of Life in the Coasting Trade, etc. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.40. 


The Ministry of fine Art to 
the Happiness of Life. 
By T. Gambier Parry, M.A 8vo, cloth, $5.60. 


CONTENTS: Purpose and Practice of Fine Art. 
—Ministry of Fine Art to Common Life and to 
Spiritual Li.e.—Ministry of Color to Sculpture 
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“ The respectable and sometimes excellent 
translations of Bohn’s Library have done for 
Literature what railroads have done for inter- 
nal intercourse.”—R. W. Emerson. 


““Imay say tn regard to all manner of books, 
Bohn’s Publication Se-ies is the usefullest thing 
I know.”—Thomas Carlyle. 





Bohn’s_ Libraries. 


Containing Standard Works of European Literature in 
the English Language, on 


History, Theology, Natural History, 
Biography, Antiquities, Poetry, 
Topography, Science, Art, 

Archeeology, Philosophy Fiction, 


With Dictionaries and other Books of Keference, com- 
prising in all Translations from the 


French, Spanish, Anglo-Saxon, 
German, Scandinavian, Latin and Greek. 
Italian, 


#1.40 or $2, per volume (with “exceptions). Complete 
sets In 677 volumes. Special prices on application, 





The following works are recommended to those who 
are forming public or private libraries. The volumes 
are sold separately : 

ADDISON’S WORKS. 6 VoIB...........esseees $1.40 each. 
BACON’S ESSAYS, MORAL AND PHILO. 
SOPHICAL WORKS, 2vols..... $1.40 and 2.00 each. 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON and TOUR 
IN THE HEBRIDES, &c. (Napier). 6 vols. 1.40 each. 


BURKE’S WORKS AND LIFE, 9 vols........ 1.40 each, 
BURNS’S LIFE. By Lockhatt............0.000s 1.40 each. 
CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE. 2 vols........ 1.40 each. 
CHAUCER’S WORKS (Prof. Skeat). 4 vols... 1.40 each. 
COLERIDGE’S WORKS. 6 VolsS.......0.....005 1.40 each. 
re PP Oi cdeccciccsscccccccces 1.40 each. 
GIBBON'S ROMAN EMPIRE, 7 vols.......... 1.40 each. 
GOETHE’S WORKS, 14 VOIB....cccccecsccccces 1.40 each. 
GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. 5 vols,.............. 1.40 each. 
HAZLITT’S WORKS. 6 VOIB........0ceceecceee 1.40 each. 
LAMARTINE’S WORKS, 8 vols.........-.0... 1.40 each. 
LESSING’S LAOKOON, &C.......0cccccescscees 1.40. 

LESSING’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 2 vols.... 1.40 each, 
MILTON’S PROSE WORKS, 65 vols........... 1.40 each, 


MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 3 vols... 1.40 each. 
PLUTARCH’S LIVES (new translation by 


Long and Stewart). 4 VOIS...........ceeceees 1,40 each, 
SCHILLER’S WORKS. 6 vols...............- 1...0 each, 
VASARTIS LIVES OF PAINTERS (with new 

appendix by Dr. Richter). 6 vols.. ......... 1.40 each. 


BURNEY’S(Mme, D’ Arblay’s) CECILIA, 2 vols 1.40 each. 
BURNEY’S (Mme. D’ Arblay’s) EVELINA...... 1.40, 
FIELDING’S NOVELS, 4 vols...... $1.40 and 2.00 each. 
PETC 6 Bis 6 bo 6 6ecciccscessccsa 2.00. 
MANZONT’S BETROTHED.([ promessi Sposi). 2.00, 


Boe i PO rr ree 2.00 each. 


and Architecture.—History of Mosaic, Ancient | 
and Christian.—Art and Artists of Glass Paint- | 


ing, Ancient and Mediewval.—Adornment of Sa- 
cred Buildings.—Art in Archeology.—Builders 
and Buildirgs of the Cathedral at Gloucester. 


KANT S CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON ...... 2.00 each. 
SPINOZA’S CHIEF WORKS, 2 vols.......... 2.00 each, 
HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS AND TRAVELS. 8 
WEiice. aakndaddvcuvtrachadsesusscsss $1.40 and 2.00 each. 
STAUNTON’S WORKS ON CHESS. 4 vols... 
$2.00 and 2.40 each. 


GILBART ON BANKING. 2 vols.............. 2.00 each, 
LOWNDES’S BIBLIOGRAPHER’S MAN- 
EN. i cctnsadacsonsssccies $1.40 and 2.00 each 


+,* The above books will be sent upon receipt of advertised price. Catalogues of our regular 
stock will be mailed, if desired, to those interested. New Catalogue of Musical Literature ready. 
New Hotiday Catalogue of Choice and Rare Books ready. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 743 745 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
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Published Monthly. With I/lustrations. 


$3.00 a Year; 25 
Cents a Number. 


CRIBNER’S MAGAZINE aims 
S to give its readers general litera- 
ture of lasting value and interest. 
Each number is fully and handsomely 
illustrated by the work of the leading 
artists, reproduced by the best-known 
methods. The pictures will be in the 
best sense illustrative of the text. 
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THE remarks made by Mr. Wm. P. St. John, 
President of the Mercantile National Bank, at 
the dinner of the Commercial Club of Provi- 
dence, embody very sound opinions upon the 
silver question and the national-bank question, 
yet without carrying conviction that the plan 
which he favors is either feasible or desirable. 
The course of reasoning that he follows leads 
to the conclusion that the country can carry a 
great deal more silver in its circulation than 
it now carries, and that, therefore, it would 
be wise to come to an agreement with 
the silver men and fix the maximum amount 
of compulsory coinage now, at (say) $500,000, - 
000. Mr. St. John points to the example of 
France to show that it does not follow that a 
great silver currency causes a nation to lose its 
gold, or prevents it from importing more gold. 
The fact stated by Mr. St. John, that France has 
made net gold imports of nearly $300,000,000 
during the past eleven and one-half years, in 
spite of ber $550,006,000 of silver coin, is 
a very telling one. It coincides with our 
own experience, which shows that the 
movement of gold to and from this country 
goes on regardless of the operations of the 
mint, being as indifferent to them, indeed, 
as to the production of Bessemer steel, or 
to the construction of cruisers for the navy. 
The significance of this fact will be learned 
after a little by the silver men themselves, and 
when they learn it they will stop the com- 
pulsory coinage without any bargain with the 
anti-si!ver men, provided they are not strong 
enough to secure free coinage. 





The significance of the observed facts in 
both France and the United States is only 
half understoed, or, at all events, only balf ex- 
plained, by Mr. St. John. He perceives clearly 
that movements of gold between the different 
nations are controlled by the balance of trade 
—not the balance shown by the custom-house, 
which may be very illusory, but the real ba- 
lance of debit and credit arising from the ex- 
change of all other things except gold. Now 
in countries where the gold standard prevails 
silver falls into the category of ‘‘all other 
things,” no matter how much of it may be in 
circulation or in warehouse, That portion 
which is in circulation is three parts value and 
one part “‘ fiat.’ The greenback is all fiat and 
no value whatever. Now if we can divest 
ourselves for a moment of all preconceptions 
concerning silver as a ‘‘precious metal "—a 
character which it does not now enjoy in the 
commercial world, except as platinum may be 
called one of the precious metals—we shall sce 
that for all purposes of expelling gold the 
greenback dollar is quite as powerful an agent 
as the silver dollar under present conditions. 
What they might be under conditions of free 
silver coinage or of unlimited greenbacks it is 
not necessary now to inquire. We may play 
with silver as much as we like, and we may give 





it what names we like, its effect, so long as 
the gold dollar is de facto the standard and 
de jure the unit of value, as a gold-expelling 
agent is no greater than that of the greenback 
but may conceivably be much less, since silver 
has intrinsic value equal to three fourths of its 
face value. Mr. St. John seems to think that 
the comage of some amount of 
silver above $500,000,000 under the present law 


considerable 


would expel gold and bring on some kind of 
crisis, and that therefore it 
compromise on $500,000,000 


would be wise to 
as a maximum 
now. His apprehensions on this point coincide 
with the hopes of the silver men. If he ot 
them that 


coinage will have the effect to expel gold and 


anybody can convinces continued 
bring the country to the silver standard, no 
compromise can be got out of them, because 
that is just what they want. But evidence 
not wanting that their 
ing doubtful whether the $2,000,000) per 
month law, or anything less than free coinage, 
will bring the country to the silver standard, 
It was for this reason that Mr. Bland made 
vigorous push at the last 
silver. His 


leaders are becom 


such a session 
for the free coinage of 
has undoubtedly led him to 
the stoppage of the present coinage 
in some determined limit which shall have 
the appearance of a victory for the silveritcs, 


failure 
contemplate 
with 








Ex Gov. Hoadly writes to us, as illustrating 


the needlessness of the Cullom and Reagan In 
ter State Commerce Bills, that in Ohio, 
he was Governor—that is, from January ISS4 
to January, 1886—not one complaint of rail 
road management reached the office of the 
Commissioner of Railroads and Telegraphs, 
and he thinks this is also true of 
the past year. The railroad 
in Ohio, he says, arises out of the practice of 
discrimination between large and small ship 
pers, and the courts have shown themselves 
fully able to take care of such cases without 
the aid of legislation. Since Judge Baxter re 
moved Gen. Pease from his office 


whik 


trouble 


oniy 


as receiver 


of the Cleveland and Marietta Railroad 
for granting a rebate to the Standard 


Oil Company, and the Supreme Court «4 
joined any discrimination between large and 
small shippers in the case of Scofield vs. the 
Lake Shore Railway Company (43, Ohio State 
Reports, 571), there has been no doubt of the 
power of the courts to abate thisevil. Withina 
fortnight, too, the Attorney-General of the State 
has begun proceedings in quo warranto to for- 
feit the charters of two other railroads for al- 
leged discriminations of this kind. 





The Chicago 7rrune, 
Geo. R. Blanchard the same question as raised 
in the Inter-State Commerce Bil], makes the 
ingenious argument that since our long lines of 
railway from the Mississippi to the Atlantic 
are made up of separate lines pieced together, 
and since the operation of tbe short - haul 
section is limited by the words ‘“‘under sub 
stantially similar circumstances and con. 
ditions,” the short-haul clause does not neces 


discussing with Mr. 
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sarily apply to such long distances as betwee 


Milwaukee and New York Ir 


* The bill does not legalize as great a rate fr 
Racine and Evanston as from Milwaukee to New 
York, but leaves the associated carrier. to just 
fy wafthey can. Nor does it require 
between Racine and Evanston by a singte , 
rmipned of measured by 


says 


the cbarg 


mon carnier to be dete 
any percentage the connecting roads between 
Milwaukee and New York may agree to pay 


Milwaukee and St. Paul, be the san 
less ; and it is just there that Mr. Blar 
lnterprets the bill the result, goubtie 


or superticial reading 

‘* The rate from St. Paul to New York noust 
fixed by a combuinatiot t arrier a 4 x 
for and by itself ; that from Racine to } t 
by a single carrier acting individually bere " 
its own terminals The ¢ transat 
pared with the second ts remote and wr stent 
and neither rate would be necessarily dep. na 


on the other 

“ue Milwaukee roads taking grain 
Waukee fo Chicago without | , 
or unloading at the other would mot per 
service under ‘conditions and = circu ‘ ‘ 
stunilar to t 
tween Racine and Evanston, whem tS 
would perform station services at ea wy 


those in 


This means that the bill is nugators 
made so, as between connes 
Senator 
made plain by a letter ad 
days ago to Mr. Datus C 


Cullom does not so unders 
dressed bw him a few 


Smith of New York 


in which he says that if goods or grain 
should be shipped from Chicago to New 
York on ai given line of road, that read 
should net charge more from Sih Fort 
Wavne, if the line should be the Pet 

sylvania Road. to New York, than ft ( 

cago to New York—not per mile, but the total 
or aggregate charge Fort Wavne ! i40 
miles nearer New York than Chica The 
provision also says that the Commission may 
in special cases, on application by the rat 
road, after investigahion, give the “railroad 


from th f the short hau} 
provision if it 


distance from Fort Wayne to New York by 


rehef operation 0 


sees proper to do so As the 


any roufe requires a haul on two or three sep 
rate lines of railway, it is evident that Mr. Cul 
same light 


lom does not see the matter in the 
as the Chicago 7rijune. 


The long-haul and short-haul question has 
been a subject of increasing agitation in Eng 
land for some years, and is to be examined in 
Parliament in the course of the next 
together with other railway problems, The 
Keonomist considers the charging of a greate: 


sCOSsion 


price fora short haul than fora longone on the 
same line of rails indefensible. 
on the other side, which maintains that Eng- 
lish railways must take goods destined for the 
Continent at 
cost of haulmg, or 
together, allowing it to pass into the hands of 


The argument 


any rate they can get above 


lose the traffic al- 
foreign competitors, to the detriment of Eng 
lish manufacturers, it meets by saying that this 
is requiring Bntish consumers to pay an indi 
rect tax to enable the producers to compete 
with the German French, and 
facturers. The operation has this appearance 
undoubtedly, but the question is still to be an- 
swered. How would the consumer be helped by 
stopping the export trade, or that portion of ~ 
it which depends upon the minimun freight 


iene 
Belgian manu 








charge and could not be carried on at all 
without it? Surely the ratlroads may be 
trusted to charge all that this traffic will 


bear, They will never let a penny slip through 
their fingers by reason of not charging 
enough. If the law steps in and says you 


shall not carry goods from Manchester to Do- 
ver for less than you charge from. Manchester 
to any intermediate point, the railway will 
have to sacrifice one or the other sort of traf- 
fic. It will not sacrifice that portion from 
which it gets nine tenths of its revenue. It 
will let go the one-teath. The nine-tenths 
will be no better, but may be worse off 
than before, as being called on to make good 
the loss of the one tenth. 





Mr. A. J. Falls, a Washington attorney, is 
endeavoring to secure the passage of a bill, 
which Representative Morrow has in charge, 
providing for an appeal to the Attorney-Gene- 
ral from decisions of the First Comp- 
troller adverse to the claims of marshals 
and commissioners of the United States 
courts, It appears that the present Comptrol- 
ler has been disallowing many claims for ex- 
penses and charges for services preferred by 
such officers, and pressed with great diligence 
by their attorneys in Washington, to the 
great consternation and loss of botb, who had 
no idea that any Treasury official would at- 
tempt to deprive them of those perquisites which 
for so many years have been duly allowed when 
properly ‘‘ looked after.” These disallowances 
thus made must stand. Itis not in the power of 
the President or of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury to change or reverse any of the Comp- 
troller’s decisions. The right to do so was 
constantly claimed by heads of departments 
from the beginning of our Government. It 
was strengthened by opinions of attorneys- 
general, and frequently admitted by the ac- 
counting officers, but at last the vexed ques- 
tion, which had caused in the Treasury 
more dispute than any other, was set at 
rest by the act of 1868, which declared the 
decisions of the Comptroller conclusive upon 
the executive branch of the Government. The 
bill in question, if it should become a law, 
would constitute an exception to this act of 
1868, for the Attorney-General is now a_ part 
of the executive branch of the Government, he 
having been made the head of the Deparment 
of Justice in 1870. And of all the heads 
of departments, he is the last who 
should be permitted to disturb the rulings of 
the Comptroller upon the accounts of marshals 
and other oflicers of the United States courts, 
for the very excellent reason that he is their 
head. They are his subordinates; many of 
them are his appointees ; he approves their ac- 
counts before they are submitted to the Comp- 
troller ; he is in consequence naturally preju- 
diced in their favor, 





But there is no good reason why any claimant 
dissatisfied with a decision of a comptroller 
should not be allowed, without unreasonable 
delay or expense, to attack the grounds 
upon which it rests, before some ap- 
pellate tribunal having jurisdiction only 
of such cases, There are thousands of in- 
stances in which an appeal to the Court of 
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Claims is out of the question, because the 


; amount involved is small; and a petition address- 


ed to Congress is labor lost, for the reason, as Mr. 
Springer has lately said in his report, that the 
history of past legislation shows that only a 
fraction over 1 per cent. of the bills introduced 
for the rehef of citizens for private and 
claims against the Government 
(not including war claims) pass that body. 
The right of appeal would cause more con- 
sideration to be given to claims in the first in- 
stance by comptrollers, and it would diminish 
the labor of the Congressional Committee 
on ‘ Private Claims.” Indeed, it might be 
enacted that the adverse decision of the appel- 
late tribunal should be the end of the matter. 
Why can we not have in the Treasury a method 
of procedure similar to that of the Patent 
Office, which has proved so satisfactory, name- 
ly, an appeal from one comptroller to the 
Board of Comptiollers, and from it, if it 
should be found necessary, to some one su- 
preme over all ? 





‘‘The proposition to make the small, illite- 
rate, ill-assorted, three-fourths ‘ Greaser’ popu- 
lation of New Mexico a State with two Sena- 
tors, a Congressman, and three electoral votes, 
is one which even the most partisan Democrat 
should hesitate to press,” says a Republican 
organ, and very properly too. But it is only 
fair to remember that a dozen years ago 
a Republican House did not ‘‘ hesitate to 
press” and to adopt this same proposition. In 
May, 1874, a bill for the admission of New 
Mexico as a State passed the lower branch 
of Congress, then Republican by more than 
two to one, by an overwhelming majori- 
ty; Mr. Kasson of Iowa rebuking a criticism 
of the illiteracy of the population, on the 
ground that such talk was unworthy a party 
which had given suffrage to 4,000,000 negroes 
in the South. But it must be remembered 
that in 1874 ‘‘ Steve” Elkins was delegate from 
New Mexico, and the Republicans tuen ex- 
pected the Territory to be a Republican State. 
‘** Circumstances alter cases.” 





Mayor O’Brien promptly justified the con- 
fidence of the Independents who supported 
him for a third term, by two vetoes which he 
sent to the Boston City Council on Monday 


week. One refused his signature to an order 
rescinding the proviso attached to the 


police item in the Appropriation Bill, that 
no money should be expended for the police 
signal system—on the grounds that if the Police 
Commussioners had, as was reported, contracted 
certain bills for the signal system in disregard 
of a direct prohibition, they should not be re- 
lieved from responsibility in the matter, and 
that every department must live up to 
the letter of the city charter, which forbids 
the incurring of liabilities for any pur- 
pose beyond the appropriation duly made 
therefor. The other veto was of an _ or- 
der requesting the Mayor to petition the Legis- 
lature for an act raising the limit of indebted- 
ness established for next year from 2 per cent. 
to2tg per cent., Mr. O’Brien holding that the act 
ought to have a fair trial, and that ‘‘it will be a 
check on extravagant schemes and expenditures 


which speculators are preparing to force upon . 





the city.” Both vetoes were sustained, and the 
Mayor’s defence of the taxpayers’ claims in the 
latter case was so unanswerable that only one 
Alderman voted to override him. 





A gentleman who is interested in the ques- 
tion how the practice of ‘‘ trading” and “‘sell- 
ing out” at the polls shall be broken up, calls 
our attention to the system adopted in Boston. 
At the recent municipal election the ‘‘ regular 
Republican ticket” bore this inscription : 
‘“‘This certifies that this bal!ot is the regu- 
lar and genuine ballot of the Republican 
party, to be used at the election on 
December 14, 1886, in the city of Boston,” 
with facsimiles of the signatures of the Presi- 
dent and Treasurer of the R:publican City 
Committee. In like manner tbe ‘regular 
Democratic ticket” bore a certificate, signed 
by the Chairman of the Printing Committee, 
that ‘‘this ballot contains only the regular 
Democratic nominees, and is issued by the 
Democratic City Committee of Boston.” Such 
a certificate is an important aid to the identifi- 
cation of the ticket and a serious obstacle to 
the business of trading, and therefore a great 
advance upon the system—or rather lack of 
system — which we have in this city. But 
it ought to be possible to make improve- 
ments upon this, and it would hardly be 
possible to do a greater service in the cause 
of honest politics just now than to devise a 
practicable plan for State supervision of the 
distribution of ballots, to be submitted to the 
approaching Constitutional Convention. 





The Prohibitionists are so much encouraged 
by the large increase in their vote at the recent 
elections that they are already reorganizing 
for the next campaign. The State Central 
Committee of the party in Minnesota re- 
cently held a meeting and laid plans for 
holding meetings throughout the State and 
for circulating prohibition literature. Great 
reliance is felt in this method of proselyting; 
and the fact that the steady increase in the 
number of newspapers devoted to the cause 
is accompanied by a similar growth in 
the dimensions of the party vote, appears to 
justify the confidence of the managers. No- 
where are any signs of weakening to be de- 
tected. On the contrary, the believers in pro- 
hibition appear to be resolved to make a 
stronger fight in 1888 than they did in 1884. 





We spoke last week of the evil effects on 
the young rowdy population of this city of 
‘*Fatty”’ Walsh’s appointment, owing to the 
fact that his career has been precisely that 
on which a large proportion of them are 
entering, or think they are entering. He be- 
gan what we may call his public life as a mem- 
ber of the gang known as the ‘‘ Dead Rabbits,” 
who were a great terror to the city and trouble 
to the police before the war. The Evening 
Post reproduces from the columns of the 
New York Zimes of 1859 an account of his 
training for a prize-fight, as the custom is 
among the more muscular young men of 
his class. His opponent was ‘‘ Mike” Nor- 
ton, now another successful municipal states- 
man of the same school, for he has secured the 
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but” position of Civil Justice in the First District. 


The fight never came off, as the two young 
ruffians were captured and brought up before 
Mayor Tiemann. After that, Walsh’s career fol- 
lowed the regular course. His pugilistic prow- 
ess raised him to eminence in ward politics. 
Eminence in ward politics made him influen- 
tial with the police and District Attorney, so 
that he was able, during the next twenty years, 
or until he began to get old, to go on with im- 
punity assaulting, fighting, carrying conceal- 
ed weapons, getting drunk, gambling, opening 
liquor-stores and gambling houses, cheating at 
the elections and in the primaries, or, in other 
words, leading a life of crime and vice. When 
hauled up, as he was two years ago for keep- 
ing a gambling house, he had only to tell the 
District Attorney that he had ‘‘ reformed” in 
order to get the matter dropped. 





Now, as we have said, Walsh’s career is that 
which thousands of men in this city are 
following, and which thousands more mean to 
follow if they can. They form a stream of 
vice and crime which our religious people 
and philanthropists are constantly struggling 
to stem, and too often feel that they are strug- 
gling in vain. It was to keep these men out of 
the public service, and above all to keep their 
protéges and cronies out of it, that the Civil-Ser- 
vice Act was passed and made compulsory in 
the great cities. What, then, must be the effect 
on this vicious, idle, and lawless element of 
seeing one of their own chiefs and heroes, a 
man whose whole life has been a defiance of 
law and a menace to order, actually put in 
charge of the prison in which malefactors 
await their trial? We understand Commis- 
sioner Porter, who helped to appoint Walsh, 
is wagging his head, Hedden fashion, and 
declaring that he knows what he is about, 
and does not mind what the newspapers say, 
and is sure that ‘‘ Walsh is a good man for 
the place.” But how does he know it? He 
has not a single reason for supposing it. The 
only way of knowing whether a man is good 
for any place, is by observation of _ his 
character and career. If his life has been 
a vicious one, and he has never followed 
any regular calling, al! the marks of fitness 
for any place of trust, however small, are 
wanting. We venture to assert there is not 
a business man in this city who would take 
Walsh as a janitor or elevator-man. More- 
over, if the Commissioners, and men like Mr. 
Beekman, now in office, who signed Walsh's 
recommendation, suppose that this little es- 
capade of theirs is going to be forgotten after 
they get Walsh into the place, they are hugely 
mistaken. It will never be forgotten as long 
as they show their noses in public life. People 
cannot afford in our time to overlook gentle- 
men who think old criminals are just the men 
to have charge of jails. There is something 
‘‘distingué” about this which is a sure pro- 
tection against oblivion. 





The advantages of the fourteen years’ term 
for judges of the courts of record, have been 
well illustrated during the past few days in the 
formalities which have attended the retirement 
of Judges Davis and Van Vorst from the bench 
of the Supreme Court. Fourteen years is about 
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equivalent on the average to a life tenure, | prompted him to give this 


because it is not often that a man who has 


reached the age at which he becomes a suitable 


candidate for judicial honors has more than 


fourteen years’ good work left in him. But in 
addition to this it is long enough to enable a 
good judge to make both a personal and profes 
sional impression on the bar and the public, and 
to make the close of his term an event which 


touches the imagination of everybody who | 


ares to see the laws faithfully executed. The 
retirement of Judge Daly last year, and the re 
tirement of Judges Davis and Van Vorst this 
year, are occurrences, therefore, which even 
those who care least for ceremony do not 
feel disposed to let pass unnoticed. Judge 
Davis has been an able and upright judge, 
who has carried his court through very ex 
citing times without any other impeachment 
of his integrity than that he was too good a 
Republican, and too well satisfied that only half 
the American people had any interest in the 
maintenance of the Government, to hold the 
scales with an impartiality which all men would 
acknowledge. But this was a fault from 
which the greatest judicial luminaries both 
here and in England have not been exempt, 
and against which men of strong 
and decided opinions find it 
possible to guard themselves. Those who 
love to see a judge live in a wholly judi 
cial atmosphere, and to pursue without fear 
and without reproach, but most quietly and 
unostentatiously, the path of judicial duty, 
will find Judge Van Vorst a more attractive 
figure. When he left the bench, it lost a good 
man, in all senses of the word—an upright 
magistrate, whose integrity of purpose no on 
has ever had reason to question, and who will 
be followed into well-won repose by 
body’s thanks and good wishes. Both judges 
have done honor to the elective 
which they owed their elevation. 
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There are a great many side-lights thrown 
upon American history in the biography of 
Abraham Lincoln by John G. Nicolay and 
John Hay, which seems likely to take a high 
place in our political literature. One of the 
most valuable of these, illustrating the character 
and forecast of Mr. Lincoln himself, is an ex- 
tract from a letter written by him December 
17, 1840, soon after the f 


election of Presi 


dent Harrison, to John T. Stuart, member 
of Congress from the Springfield, Ill., 
district. Mr. Stuart and Mr. Lincoln were en 


titled, according to party usage. to the ‘‘ patro 
nage of the district.” Mr. Lincoln, however, 
privately advised Mr. Stuart that he was not 
in favor of removing postmasters for mere po 
litical differences. He said : 

“This affair of appointments to office is very 
annoyinys, more so to you than to me doubtless. 
Iam, as you know, opposed to removals to make 
places for our friends, bearing this in mind I 
express my preferences in afew cases, as follows, 
ete.” 

In other words, although there was no Civil- 
Service Reform Society in existence, or even 
dreamed of, Mr. Lincoln was a civil-service re- 
former at heart. The letter now published was 
written only for the eye of the person to whom 
it was addressed. It was a confidential com- 
munication. It expressed his inmost thought, 
and we capnot doubt that the motive which 





advice to his 
friend 


sense of the 


Congressman Stuart was a lively 
dangers of the spoile sys 
Presidency of G 

It is no small 


thing to have the testimony of Mr. Lincoln 


tem inaugurated in the 
Jackson, twelve vears before 


obtained in this way, recorded in behalf of 


civil-service reform. lt may be said that when 


Mr. Lincoln himself became President he cid 
not act apon the principles laid down in this 
letter, But such a criticism has no force 
since the torrent of war which met him 
threshold of office never gave him rest 
portunity to consider any policies unconnected 
with secession and slavery 

The steady improvement of business 
freshly illustrated by the report of the Massa 
chusetts Savings Bank Commissioners for Une 
year ending with October The amount of 
ce posits is S16 198.488 larger thar n TSS3 


which is a gain of nearly one-third 


increase in 1885 over the record in [SN4 
There is no more sensitive business berometer 
than the savings bank, and the uniformity 


with which large gains in deposits are shown 
by the reports in the different States is th 
fore a matter of much = significance The 


improvement of business is not U 


cause of this increase in savings Another 
important element is the continued and grow 
ing cheapness of provisions. Tables compiled 
by the Amercian G show that the whok 
sale cost of staple articles of food has, with 


one or two exceptions, been lower in 1SN8 than 


in I8S5, the average price of four, $4.43 por 
barrel for straight winter whe b ihe 
lowest on record lt seems quite sal JO Sa} 
that it costs less to live now than at any pre 
vious time for a generation 


That the abolition of slaverv was a boon to 


the South, solely from the material point of 


view, is ilrend capable of demonstration The 


Charleston NVeirs id ie has just estab 
lished this fact beyond question, so tar as the 
State of South Carolina is concerned, by a 


comparison of its condition in the year 
before the war with the record for 
Last total 
farm products was $44, 109,50! 
the decline in prices of late, is very nearly as 
much as the value in 1860, while the 


1886 vear the value of the 


, Which, despite 


number 
of manufacturing establishments has advanced 
during this period from 1,280 to 8,242, the 
capital invested has more than trebled, the 
number of hands « mploye d has increased near- 
ly five-fold, and the value of the products 
now reaches $29,951,551. Adding to agricul- 
tural products the products in the different 
branches of manufacturing and the outputs of 
the mines and quarries, the News and Courier 
considers it evident that the total income of the 
State is now fully 50 per cent. larger under 
freedom than in the most prosperous era of 
slavery. Allowing for the increase in’ popula 
tion, the average income of cach person is 
already about as large as before the war, and 
is growing larger 1apidly every year. It 
is evident that the time for speaking of 
the South as ‘‘still impoverished by the 
war” has passed, and that in fact she is al- 
ready better off than before the outbreak of 
the rebellion. 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 





{ WeDNEspDay, December 20, 1886, to TUESDAY, January 4, 
1887, inctusive. | 


DOMESTIC. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND resumed his official 
duties on Tuesday, though still suffering from 
rheumatic pains, 


President Cleveland some months ago with- 
drew his name as honorary Vice-President of 
the American Exhibition in England. 


The public-debt reduction during December 
was $9,358, 202. 

The body of Senator Logan, after brief cere- 
monies at his late residence, was on Thursday 
afternoon taken to the Senate Chamber, where 
it lay in state until Friday. At noon the fu- 
neral services were held in the presence of a 
distinguished assembly. The solemn services 
were begun by the reading of the Ninth Psalm 
by Bishop Andrews. Dr. Butler read as the 
burial service a portion of the Fifteenth Corin- 
thians. Prayer was offered by Dr. Tiffany, 
and the funeral sermon was delivered by Dr. 
Newman. The body was then taken to Rock 
Creek Cemetery for temporary interment in a 
vault. 

A movement has been started in Chicago to 
pay off Gen. Logan's debts, which amount to 
$30,000. This is in addition to the amount 
that is being raised for Mrs. Logan. 


The Civil Service Commissioners, after a 
careful investigation of the New York Custom- 
house, have submitted a report to the President 
recommending that promotion be made from 
class to class by a process of examination, upon 
certification of the whole list of eligibles to the 
yromoting officer. The regulations which the 
President is considering will supersede the so- 
called *‘ Hayes rules,” under which promotions 
have heretofore been made in the New York 
Custom-house, 


A movement is in progress among Southern 
men in Congress who are in favor of the reduc- 
tion of the surplus, toform a combination by 
which the taxes upon fruit brandy and tobacco 
and its manufactures shall be abolished, and 
there is some expectation that Mr. Randall will 
codperate in this scheme. It is also said by 
Democrats who ought to know that Mr. Mor- 
rison, during the holiday recess, has become 
convinced that it will be expedient for him to 
move again to consider revenue bills, and that 
it is not improbable that he will have a larger 
vote than he had before. 


Prior to the recent discussion of the Inter- 
State Commerce Bill, the Merchants’ and Manu- 
facturers’ Association of Cincinnati passed a 
resolution endorsing the measure and urging 
its adoption. On Thursday, after discussion, 
the former action was rescinded, and a resolu- 
tion adopted setting forth that the bill in ques- 
tion in some of its features aims at a radical 
interference with the business interests of the 
country. 


Mr. VY. P. Snyder, Deputy Comptroller of 
the Currency, was on Saturday appointed Ex- 
aminer of National Banks at the cities of New 
York, Brooklyn, and Jersey City, in place of 
Mr. A. M. Scriba. 


The New York Legislature convened at 11 
A. M. on Tuesday at Albany. James W. 
Husted (having received the caucus nomina- 
tion of the Republicans) was elected Speaker 
of the Assembly by 73 votes to 51 for W. F. 
Sheehan (Dem.). Charles A. Chickering 
(Rep.) was retlected Clerk. 


The annual message of Gov. Hill was sent 
to the New York Legislature »n Tuesday. He 
renews and enumerates sixteen recommenda- 
tions of his previous messages which have not 
yet been embodied in legislation. Among the 
new recommendations which he makes are the 
following : (i) Some means to lessen the present 
burden of taxation on rea] estate, and provide 








for the taxation of that species of property 
which now almost entirely escapes assessment, 
to wit, the indebtedness of corporations, joint- 
stock companies and associations represented 
in the scrip, bonds, or certificates of indebted- 
ness issued by such bodies. (2) A representation 
of all interests of the State in the coming Con- 
stitutional Convention. It is suggested that 
the Convention should consist of 110 delegates, 
of which 68 should be elected by districts, 2 
from each Congressional district, and 42 should 
be elected from the State at large, no elector 
being permitted to vote for more than 15 dele- 
gates, and the 42 delegates receiving respective- 
ly the highest number of votes should be de- 
clared elected. (3) A legal holiday to be known 
as ‘‘ Labor Day”; a special labor commission 
to examine the whole subject of the grievances 
of labor ; and the making of manual training a 
part of the public-school system. 


Presiding Justice Noah Davis of the Su- 
preme Court of this city was on Thursday 
presented with an engrossed address by the 
New York bar in view of his retirement from 
the bench after a service of twenty-six years. 
His portrait by Huntington was presented to 
the Supreme Court. A reception was given 
him by the Bar Association in the evening. 


Abram S. Hewitt sent his first message as 
Mayor of New York city to the Board of Al- 
dermen on Monday. In it he says: ‘‘ The 
change in the law which gave the appointment 
of commissioners to the foyer has enabled my 
predecessor to make eight appointments by 
which the character of the commissions hus 
been greatly improved. So far as the appoint- 
ments may be made during my term of office, 
I shall endeavor not to fall below the standard 
of excellence which he has set up. Inasmuch, 
however, as I am necessarily lacking at the 
outset in the knowledge of municipal govern- 
ment which, fortunately, my predecessor pos- 
sessed when his power of appointment was en- 
larged, I shall endeavor to supply it from the 
larger experience of the heads of departments, 
by calling them together from time to time for 
consultation. Thiscourse would seem to be es- 
peed necessary in view of the fact that the 

egislature will begin its annual session to- 
morrow, and will be asked to consider mea- 
sures of vital consequence to the city.” He 
proposes to have a thorough investigation made 
by the.Commissioners of Accounts before mak- 
ing any specific reform recommendations. 


The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania render- 
ed on Monday a decision relative to the penal 
statute of May 21, 1885, prohibiting the manu- 
facture and sale of oleomargarine, which de- 
clares the law to be constitutional and valid. 


Official count of the vote on the Minnesota 
State ticket was made on Monday. The result 
on Governor was: A. R. McGill (Rep.), 107,- 
064; A. A. Ames (Dem.), 104,464; T. E. 
Childs (Proh.), 18,966 ; scattering, 37. Dr. 
Ames will contest the election. 


The County Judges of the drought-stricken 
district of Texas met recently. Twenty coun- 
ties were represented. They reported in the 
aggregate 27,900 persons in actual need of food 
and clothing. They have made an official re- 
port and published an appeal to the Legislature, 
and ask the endorsement of the Governor. 
They also make an appeal to charitable people 
for immediate relief. 


It is announced that John Roach, the ship- 
builder, is suffering from a cancer in the mouth, 
and that there is no longer any hope of his re- 
covery. 

James A. McMaster, for forty years the 
editor of the Freeman’s Journal, a well-known 
Roman Catholic paper in this city, died on 
Wednesday in Brooklyn, aged sixty-seven 

ears. In 1862 he was imprisoned in 
‘ort Lafayette for publishing articles in favor 
of the rebellion. 


Gen. William W. Loring (Loriag Pasha) 
died at the St, Denis Hotel in this city on 





Thursday evening, having been taken ill with - 


neumonia on Wednesday. He was born in 

orth Carolina in 1817. His fatber died at 
sea when he was a child, and the family mov- 
ed to Florida. The son, asa boy, was a volun- 
teer in the Seminole war, then became a stu- 
dent at Georgetown, D. C., and next studied 
law. He was a member of the first Legislature 
of Florida. In May, 1846, he was appointed 
a captain of Mounted Rifles, United States 
Army. Serving through the Mexican war, he 
lost an arm at Chapultepec, and was promoted 
for gallantry to the rank of Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel. After that he was actively engaged in 
Indian warfare. He resigned from the army 
et the outbreak of the Rebellion and joined the 
Confederate service, in which he became a 
Major-General. In 1868 Gen. Loring accepted 
an offer from the Khedive of Egypt to take a 
position in his army, and remained there ten 
years, during which he held the rank of Gene- 
ral, or Pasha, and was engaged in active ser- 
vice against the Abyssinians. He returned to 
this country with a competency, and invested 
largely in orange-groves and real estate in 
Florida. About three years ago he published 
‘A Confederate Soldier in Egypt,’ a book de- 
scriptive of life in the Khedive’s army, and at 
the time of his death was engaged in writing 
an autobiography. 


Hilborne L. Roosevelt died on Thursday in 
this city. He was thirty seven years old. 
While very young he studied the manufacture 
of church organs, and then made several trips 
to Europe for the same object. He identified 
himself particularly with electric inventions 
as applied to organ building, which he began 
in this city on his own account in 1871. 
Among the organs that he built were those in 
the Garden City Cathedral, in Grace Church, 
and in the main building of the Centennial Ex- 
hibition at Philadelphia. Mr. Roosevelt in- 
vented several important details of the tele- 
phone. 


Ex-Gov. Gibbs, known as the War Governor 
of Oregon, died in London on Thursday. He 
had been lecturing on temperance in Great 
Britain. 

Gen. Albert Gallatin Lawrence of Newport, 
R. L., died on Saturday night, aged fifty-two 
years. A son of the late William Beach Law- 
rence, he served with conspicuous gallantry 
in the war, and particularly distinguished him- 
self at the capture of Fort Fisher. After the 
war he was appointed Minister to Costa Rica. 


Gen. George W. Palmer died on Sunday 
evening at his home in this city. He was born 
in Ripley, Chautauqua County, in 1835. When 
the war broke out he went to Washington, was 
soon appointed in the War Department, and 
held various military positions at Washington 
and in this State. In 1869 he took up the 
practice of law iu this city and was appointed 
Appraiser of the Port. He resumed the prac- 
tice of his profession in 1871. He was promi- 
nent in Republican political circles. 


Bishop Horatio Potter, of the Protestant 
Episcopal diocese of New York, died on Sun- 
day at his home in this city, after several years 
of bodily feebleness. His last appearance in 
public service was on Ascension Day in 1883, 
when he administered the rite of Confirmation 
in the Church of the Incarnation. He was 
born in Dutchess County, N. Y., on February 
9, 1802, was graduated from Union College in 
1826, and ordained a deacon in the following 
year. In 1838 he became rector of St. Peter's 
Church, Albany, and he retained that position 
until September, 1854, when he was elected 
Provisional Bishop of the diocese of New York. 
In 1861, on the death of Bishop Onderdonk, 
who was under suspension at the time of his 
death, he succeeded to the full Bishopric. He 
performed the laborious duties of his office 
with marked ability and faithtulness, In Sep- 
tember, 1883, he was relieved of diocesan du- 
ties by the election of the Rev. Dr. Henry C. 
Potter, his nephew, as Assistant Bishop, who 
wil] succeed him as Bishop, 
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FOREIGN. 

From a private letter of the Marquis of Salis- 
bury the following account of the origin of the 
British Cabinet crisis is given: Abouttwo weeks 
ago Lord Randolph Churchill informed Lord 
Salisbury that unless the total army and navy 
estimates were very considerably be low those of 
last year he would not continue as Chancellor ot 
the Exchequer. After a discussion with the 
departments he resigned office in a letter which 
Salisbury received on Tuesday, December 21. 
Salisbury replied to his arguments, and said he 
could not take the responsibility of refusing 
the heads of the War Department and the Ad- 
miralty the sums which, after prolonged con- 
sideration, they thought necessary for the de- 
fence of the country, and least of all could he 
refuse the funds necessary for defending the 
ports and coaling stations, to which point 
Churchill had taken most objection. Church- 
ill replied in a letter which Salisbury received 
at one A. M. on Thursday (Dec. 23), confirming 
his intention of resigning, and mentioning, 
much in the language used in his communica- 
tion to the 7imes, his dissatisfaction with the 
legislative programme of the Government. 
Churchill had not before alluded to this sub 
ject in connection with his resignation. A few 
hours later the announcement of the resigna- 
tion appeared in the 7/mes. 

Mr. George J. Goschen (Liberal Unionist) 
has finally consented to join the Tory Govern- 
ment, succeeding Lord Randolph Churchill as 
Chancellor of the E xchequer. The fact was 
officially announced on Monday. Lord Har- 
tington fully approves Mr. Goschen’s course. 
He joins the Ministry, the London 7imes says, 
on the understanding that he does so as a 
Liberal, and that his object is to strengthen 
the Unionist cause. He desires to be satisfied 
that he is in agreement with the Government 
on all important foreign aud domestic ques 
tions. Mr. Goschen has not been offered the 
leadership of the Government in the House of 
Commons, but that will naturally revert to 
him after the pro tem. lead of Mr. W. H. 
Smith. Lord Salisbury has assured Lord 
Hartington that he 1s trying, with some hope 
of success, to overcome the reluctance of the 
Conservatives to accept Lord Hartington as 
Prime Minister. 

Before accepting office in the Tory Cabinet, 
Mr. Goschen closely scrutinized the accounts 
and estimates of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments in order to ascertain whether or not 
there were any grounds for Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s charges of maladministration. He 
found that Lord Randolph had been misled by 
wrong data, which it 1s supposed were sup 
plied through interested Treasury officials. 
Mr. Goschen is convinced that Lord Randolph 
is unable to prove his allegations, and that 
Lord Salisbury was right in refusing to reduce 
the estimates. 

It is considered improbable that a change 
will be made in the British Foreign Office. 
Lord Iddesleigh denies that he has expressed a 
wish to retire, and Lord Morley denies that he 
has been offered the foreign portfolio. The 
Earl of Northbrook has consented to join Mr. 
Goschen in the Conservative Cabinet. He has 
heretofore been hostile to Lord Salisbury’s fo- 
reign and Indian policies. He is suspected of 
sympathy with Mr. Gladstone. Mr. W. H. 
Smith has accepted the leadership of the House 
of Commons. 

The Pall Mall Gazette asserts that Mr. 
Chamberlain has consented to have a private 
informal conference on the Irish question with 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Morley, and Sir William 
Vernon-Harcourt. Mr. Chamberlain denies 
this 

Mr. Gladstone, in a letter to Sir William 
Vernon-Harcourt, has expressed his willingness 
for a free discussion of the differences in the 
Liberal party. The Birmingham Post an- 
nounces that Sir William Vernon-tlarcount, 
Lord Herschell, Mr. Morley, Mr. Chamberlain, 
and Sir George Trevelyan will meet, probably 
next week, to discuss the Irish question in the 





The Nation. 


The seventy-seventh anniversary of Mr. 
Gladstone's birth was celebrated on Wednesday 
by Liberal banquets in many places. Mr. 
Gladstone wrote as follows to the chairman of 
a banquet given at Chester in his honor 
‘** The strain of the last year has been conside 
rable, but never during my half century of la 
bor have I more clearly seen that I was at 
work in behalf of my countrymen in all parts 
of the three kingdoms, and in behalf of the 
true union and greatness of the Empire, which 
in this year of her Majesty’s jubilee we ought 
to cher'sh more warmly and loyally than ever. 
In this conviction the recent progress of events 
confirms me daily.” 


Mr. Gladstone, in his article in the Nineteenth 
Century on ** Locksley Hall and the Jubilee,” 
after praising the Laureate’s verse, deals with 
the teachings of the poem. He admits that no 
gteater calamity could happen to a people than 
that of breaking utterly from its past. This 
applies, however, he says, more to the aggre 


gate than the immediate past. In the first 
three decades of this century England won 
great military glory, but her industry was 


brought to the lowest point of degradation. 
With the history of these three decades he says 
the history of the past fifty years contrasts fa 


vorably. He expresses the hope that his arti- 
cle will show that England is still young, 


though old, and in her latest days has not been 
unworthy of herself. 


Mr. John Morley, writing in reply to Mr. A. 
V. Dicey’s book on Ireland, argues that the 
question is not a theorem, but a problem; that 
it is not a matter of proving a thesis, but of 
curing a malady. If home rule is too mis 
chievous to be tolerated, so is eve ‘rything else. 
A crown colony is opposed to the Union; Insh 
representation is opposed tothe Union. A pro 
visional legislature on the model of the Legis 
lature of Ontario or Quebec would be worse 
than repeal, and a local government would cure 
nothing and disturb everybody. 





pended in constructing a canal from the. east 
ern extremity of the Gulf of Perekop in the 
Black Sea, across the neck of land } th 
Crimea to the mainland, to the Sea of Av 
in order to afford a direct water route from ul 
river Don to the Black Sea 

The Vienna press is becoming con 
that Russia is determined on war. Reports ot 
increased Russian armaments are continually 


coming to hand from various sources r} 


latest intelligence of this kind is to the ef 
that 300,000 Russian troops have been i 
to mass in Kieff, and that the occupants 
10,000 houses have received official notifica 
tion that soldiers will soou be billeted on the 


The Servian Government has opened confi 


dential negotiations for a confederation of u 
various Balkan States in the event of war 


M. Clemenceau in a recent interview said 
‘There can be no war between France at 
Germany unless Germany makes the first 
tack, because every 
determined that France shall offer no prov 
tion. Even if Russia and 
tight, France would remain 
require n 


responsible Prenchimes “ 
hl 

Geermany s ld 
prassive It 
£TOSS PROVE niion tnadenl ft t . 
France to war, Of course, Prin 
to disarm. It must be admitted that F 

has been coquetting with Russia it this was 
intended merely to frighten Ger 


Wit 


Ata recent grand reception ¢ ntotl Noes 
of the army by the Minister of ‘Wy rG 
langer emphatically disclarmed thi 
tentions ascribed to him in Germany 


warl 


Diplomats consider the statements made by 
the French Government organs that Gen. B 
langer bad not reduced his supplemental 
tary estimates from $60 000,000 to $10 G00 Go0 
coupled with the Jowrnal Offerd’s list of his 
reappointments of the 
the French fortresses, another evidence that 
war is not remote, 


generals tn command 


—_— , 6 
nr ) wen held 


It ts reported that a conference has bee 





Mr. John Dillon on Thursday deposited 
£1,000 bail required by the recent decision 
against him in Dublin for agitating the plan of 
campaign. 


Bernard Kelly, Parnellite M. P. for South 
Donegal, died suddenly on Sunday while visit 
ing his constituents. He was secretary of the 
local branch of the National League and the 
son of a large merchant in Ballyshannon. 


The Paris correspondent of the London 
Times affirmed on Thursday that he had infor 
mation from an undoubted source that Russia 
and Germany signed a direct alliance a fort 
night ago. ‘‘ The Czar,” said the correspond 
ent, ‘‘ was decided in taking this course by the 
uttitude manifested towards Russia by Count 
Kalnoky, Austrian Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and by the expectation that M. Floquet would 
be made Prime Minister of France.” 


Dr. Blowitz says that by the terms of this 
new alliance Russia binds herself to remain 
neutral in the event of war between France 
and Germany, and Germany binds herself to 
remain neutral in the event of war between 
Russia and Austria. 


It is reported in Vienna that the German 
Government has assured Count Kalnoky that 
the statement that a treaty has been concluded 
between Germany and Russia to the detriment 
of Austrian interests, is not true. 


Russia has suggested as a basis for negotia- 


tions between the signatories to the Berlin 
treaty for the settlement of the Bulgarian 


question that the Bulgarian regents resign ; 
that a new Sobranye be elected for Bulgaria 
only ; that two Zankoffites be admitted into 
the Bulgarian Cabinet ; that Prince Nicholas 
of Mingrelia be proposed to the new Sobranye 
for the Bulgarian rulership, and tbat an ordi 
nary provincial assembly be convoked for Ru- 
melia,. 


Russia has concluded arrangements for ob- 
of Paris a loan of 


taining from the Hersants 





spirit of Mr, Gladstone's letter, 





75,000,000 francs. is to be ex 
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by President Grevy and MM. Fe 
cinet with a view to the speedy dissolutio 
the present Ministry and the for ‘ 
Ferry-Freveinet Cabinet. It is also reported 
that M. Ferry has 
Freycinet as the SUCOESSOT of President Gr 
The Radicals are in high dudgeon at the pr 
pect of having their plans upset in this manner 
} It has been decided that M. de Brazza 
be permitted to return to the French Congo 
country, and there disp se of th grant made 
by the Chamber of Deputies in the manner 
may deem best. 
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Madagascar has concluded arrangements for 
obtaining a loan of $38,000,000 for twenty-five 


Vears at 6 percent. per annum from the Comp 
toir Escompte of Paris, guaranteeing therefor 
the customs revenue of six of the Madagascar 
ports, Of this sum $2,000,000 is to be devoted 
to paying off the French indemnity, and the 
balance will be expended on the native ar my. 

It is rumored that Rasalula, the Abyssinian 
commander who undertook the relief of Kas- 
sala, which has been besieged by the followers 
of the late E] Mahdi for upwards of two years, 
has succeeded in rescuing the city from the 
Arabs. Another report states that the dervishes 
defeated the Abyssinians at Sabderat., 

The German Reichstag will meet on the 4th 
of January, the Army Bill Committee on the 
Sth, and the Landtag on the 12th. 

Should the United States Congre 8 reject the 
new treaty with Spain, a duty of 25 per cent. 
will be levied on American imports, and the 
Spanish Government will immediately make 
overtures to other European Powers in order to 
obtain new markets for West Indian exports. 
Spanish statesmen of all parties look with un 
easiness and jealousy upon the increasing inti 
macy of the relations between Cuba and Porto 
Rico on the one hand and the United States on 
the other. 

The followers of King Bo-Shwé, after his 
flight into the impenetrable forests of Burmah 
submitted to the British authorities, 
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SALARIES OF THE UNITED STATES DIS- 
TRICT JUDGES. 


Tue bill, which has passed the Senate more 
than once, to increase the salaries of the United 
States district judges, has been somewhat un- 
fairly treated by the Judiciary Committee of 
the House. If brought to a vote, it would al- 
most certainly pass, but the dominating influ- 
ence of the Southern members of the Commit- 
tee, for reasons not difficult of explanation, 
has been sufficient to smother it, not- 
withstanding a favorable report by a bare 
majority of the Committee. Except in 
cases controlled by paramount political con- 
siderations, either house should always facili- 
tate a vote upon any public bill that has 
passed the other, and the process of strangling 
a measure, so situated, by hostile committees, 
cannot be in the interest of wholesome legisla- 
tion. The practice too often permits the pre- 
judices of one or two men to obstruct the wish- 
esof a large majority of both houses of Congress. 
Because of this unfair treatment in the House, 
the Senate attached the bill it had previously 
passed, as an amendment to a bill passed in the 
House to create a new district in one of the 
Southern States. Reluctantly, this plan of 
forcing the measure to a vote in the House was 
abandoned by its friends, upon the hope, if not 
the promise, that at the present session the 
Committee in the House would permit a vote 
upon the Senate bill. 

There is not much room for any argument 
against the increase of salary. The standard 
already fixed for the circuit judges is a 
meagre enough measure of compensation for 
all the judges. If travelling expenses be paid 
by the Government, or an allowance for them 
be added to the salaries of the circuit judges, 
there is no substantial reason for any discrimi- 
nation between them and the district judges. 
In any given district the district judge does 
the greatest part of the work of the Circuit 
Court in addition to that which he does in the 
District Court. There should not be two 
courts, and there is no necessity for two judges 
of the same court; but this is not the fault 
of the judges, and the district judges are not 
those that could be dispensed with as super- 
fluous. Doing as much work as or more 
than the circuit judges, there is no just 
reason for paying the district judges less 
salary; and, in one sense, it is degrading to 
them and the judgments they give, by far the 
most numerous in the court, to pay them un- 
equally. All discriminations, whether of pay 
or rank, are injurious to the public service, 
and this is a most serious objection to 
the existing judicial system. The judges 
of a court being coérdinate in authority, 
as the several judges holding a circuit court 
are, should be co-equal in both rank and pay. 
These judges are in fact, in practice, and in 
theory the equals of each other, except that 
certain necessary provisions, growing out of 
the absurdities of the system, are made for 
proceeding with a case when they disagree 
in judgment. Sitting alone, either of them 
is the equal of the other, and, sitting 
together, no other inequality should exist 
than that just mentioned. For the time 
being the judgment of the circuit judge pre- 
vails, as does that of the Supreme justice over 





his, when these two sit together; but the very 
fact of disagreement formerly suspended the 
case until the Supreme Court could decide 
between them, and now affords a basis of ap- 
peal without regard to amount, after the final 
judgment according to the opinion of the pre- 
siding judge. 

There can be, then, m0 reason for paying 
one more than the other, expenses of travel 
excepted; and it was generally understood, 
when the salaries of the circuit judges were in- 
creased to $6,000, that those of the district 
judges should be fixed at $5,000. The delay 
in doing this has been caused by the subse- 
quent difference in the political complexion 
of the two houses of Congress, and a 
feeling that the salaries of the dis- 
trict judges should be graded according to 
the amount of work done by each. How 
far the fact that nearly all the judges of all 
the courts belonged to one politica’ party—a 
deplorable fact, no doubt—has influenced the 
neglect of the district judges, may be con- 
jectural; but, whatever has been that influence, 
it should no longer operate, since the remedy 
is being rapidly applied as vacancies oc- 
cur. Political considerations are unworthy 
of attention from any source in regard 
to this matter, and, perhaps, no member of 
Congress would confess that any such influ- 
ence controls him. With possibly some rare 
exceptions, anomalous in their character, it 
may be affirmed that the judges of the United 
States courts have been commendably free 
from political motives in the discharge of official 
duties. These courts and their judges have not 
been exempt from that hostility which arises 
from the innate prejudices on the one hand 
of an exaggerated local opinion in favor of 
States’ rights, or, on the other, from the fa- 
voritism which follows undue exaltation of 
the Federal notion ; but, after all, they succeed 
in meeting the demands of the most intelligent 
public opinion for a judiciary that shall be rea- 
sonably free, in the judgments which they give, 
from bias in either direction. 

The argument that the salaries should be 
graded is, under the circumstances, delusive, 
although speciously so. An act of Congress 
properly and sternly forbids all the judges 
from practising law or actimg as counsel. 
Presumably, none of them has either a taste 
for or any adaptation by experience to any 
other remunerative calling. And it is 
wholly undesirable that the judges should 
engage in money-making pursuits—certain- 
ly in corporate enterprises, manufactur- 
ing concerns, stock speculations, or other 
doubtful employments, which, for obvious 
reasons, unfit any man for the judicial office. 
This is too plain to require anything more 
than a statement of the proposition to enforce 
it; and as long as Congress requires the 
judges to abstain from professional labor, it in 
effect disables them from all labor that would 
add anything to their salary as a means of sup- 
port for themselves and their families. If the 
salaries were $500 a year, abundant applicants 
would offer for every place, no doubt, but the 
United States should pay a fair salary to secure 
the ablest men, and tolerate none other. 

Much has been made of the singular sugges- 
tion that these judges should not be paid more 
than the State judges are paid. This would 





evable a parsimonious local influence to reg 
late the salaries of the national courts, and, in’ 
some States, deprive those judges of just compen- 
sation. The argument is the outgrowth of mere 
prejudice against the Federal courts, and is not 
entitled to the least serious consideration. The 
United States should set a good example, and 
not follow a bad one in deference to provincial 
prejudices of that kind. 





TOBACCO, 


Ir is customary to include the tobacco tax 
among ‘‘ taxes on luxuries,” and to point to it 
as an ideal source of revenue because nobody 
need pay it unless he chooses to do so. As 
compared with many other taxes, this is a cor- 
rect description. Taxes on food and clothing 
are much more objectionable, whether le- 
vied under the tariff or otherwise. A 
statesman unbiassed by the demands of 
special interests, and looking only to the 
good of the community as a whole, would 
knock off thousands of other taxes before he 
would reduce that on tobacco, and he would 
do so in the interest of the poorer classes. He 
would first cheapen their sugar and their salt, 
their shirts and blankets, their medicines and 
their tools, before he would think of cheapen- 
ing their tobacco. Yet it is not exactly right 
to say that the tobacco tax should be retained 
as long as the Government needs any revenue. 
The dividing line between necessaries, com- 
forts, and luxuries is a hard one to draw. The 
East Indian coolie can live on rice of a poor 
quality flavored with salt and washed down 
with common spring water. The West Indian 
laborer is compelled not seldom to subsist on 
this sort of diet with yams in place of 
rice, and the Irish cotter with potatoes 
instead of either. These, or their equi- 
valent in corn-meal, or dates, or chest- 
nuts, may be called the actual necessaries 
of life as regards food. Of course no one will 
consider that as necessary which civilized men 
never felt the need of, or knew the existence of, 
until the time of Sir Walter Raleigh. As the 
Romans conquered the world without using 
tobacco in any form, it cannot be considered 
an article indispensable to the dominant races. 
As neither Homer, nor Dante, nor Shakspere 
smoked or chewed, it cannot be regarded as 
essential to the highest intellectual activity. 
Tobacco must be rated either as a comfort or 
as a luxury. Our treatment of it as a source of 
revenue will depend very much upon which 
category we put it into. If it is, strictly speak- 
ing, a luxury, then the tax should be retained, 
or at all events should rot be disturbed at pre- 
sent. If it is a comfort depended upon by 
large numbers of poor people to soothe and 
soften their lot in life, then the same arguments 
hold good for reducing or repealing it 
that apply to a great multitude of things not 
necessary to civilized life, but in such common 
use that deprivation of them would be counted 
a great hardship, such as tea and coffee, both 
of which are of comparatively recent introduc- 
tion to the civilized world. Tea and coffee 
being articles of food. as well as of comfort 
and solace, are much better entitled to consi- 
deration in the arrangement of taxes than to- 
bacco. Yet neither of them can be called ne- 
cessaries, seeing that neither Alexander the 
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Great nor Julius Cesar, neither Demosthenes 
nor Cicero, ever tasted either of these articles, 
and yet reached very high standards. 

Tea, coffee, and tobacco have been seized 
upon by governments as sources of revenue al- 
most everywhere, not because they are the 
most appropriate subjects of taxation from the 
standpoint of justice, but because they are arti- 
cles of universal use. Being such, they insure 
a very large income to the treasury, and this 
is very easily collected. The fact that the poor 
pay nearly as much of these taxes per capita as 
the rich is lost sight of, or purposely hidden, or, 
when brought forward as an accusation against 
the ruling authorities, is excused upon the 
ground that no other enforceable means can be 
devised for collecting the necessary amount. 
This country long ago discarded the taxes on tea 
and coffee. The repeal was unjustifiable only 
because it was adopted as a means of clearing 
the Treasury of surplus funds, in order to re- 
tain other taxes still more unjust and oppres- 
sive to the poorer classes, the proceeds of 
which go into the pockets of private persons 
and do not reach the Treasury at all. [f 
this element of fraud could be left out of 
the reckoning, the repeal of the taxes on tea 
and coffee would be among the wisest finan- 
cial measures everadopted by any government, 
because it put an end to a disproportionate tax 
upon the poorer classes, | 

The question of repealing or reducing the 
tobacco tax comes before us with the same 
complications. We are not permitted to dis 
cuss it apart from the tariff taxes, which oppress 
the poor much more severely than the rich. 
The question which presents itself to a rational 
mind is, whether it is best to take off the to- 
bacco tax rather than the clothing tax, the 
sugar tax, the salt tax, or the raw-material tax. 
Of course, the answer must be in favor of re- 
taining the tobacco tax. But supposing that 
the protectionist superstition, or the protection- 
ist ring, is too strong as yet to be broken, what 
view should be taken of the proposed repeal or 
reduction of the tax on tobacco ? In our view 
it is not a thing for free-traders to wail over. 
The repeal bill does not come at its proper place 
inthe procession. It ought to follow rather than 
precede the repeal of the taxes on blankets and 
thread and wood-screws and codfish, etc., but it 
ought to come some time becanse the tobacco 
tax is an unequal assessment upon the humbler 
classes, upon those least able to bear the bur- 
den. Grant that it is a voluntary burden, the 
bearing of it ought not to be required unless it 
can be shown that tobacco is upon the whole 
hurtful to the human system and to the social 
system. Meantime, it is admitted by most of 
those who have adequate means of knowledge, 
that tobacco is a great solace and sedative to 
the worker, whether he works with his mind 
or with his muscles, and is a kind of stimulant 
which does not call for an increasing dose in 
order to produce its customary effect. We now 
and then hear of a tobacco drunkard, but they 
are as rare as white blackbirds. None of them 
are wife-beaters, or give any occupation to the 
police. 








SOME RECENT MEXICAN LEGISLATION. 
THe first session of the Thirteenth Mexican 
Congress, brought to a close on December 15, 
besides the infinity of private bills, passed 








some measures of national and even interna- 
tional importance. First among these are the 
enactments looking to relief from the financial 
strain under which Mexico islaboring. One of 
these is the so-called amendment to article 124 
of the Constitution, declared adopted on the 
26th of November with due pomp and parade, 
and heralded as of great significance both for 
domestic and foreign commerce. The im- 
pression was given, that is, that the system of 
internal custom-houses and of onerous mu- 
nicipal taxes on produce, the’alcabula, was to 
be entirely abolished. To effect this it would 
not seem that there was need of amending the 
Constitution of 57, inasmuch as_ the very arti- 
cle in question distinctly declares: ‘* On De- 
cember 1, 1858, the alcadalas and interior 
custom-houses shall be abolished throughout 
the entire Republic.” Article 124 says exactly 
and solely this. But it remained a dead letter. 
So did the law of May 17, 1882, which enacted 
that ‘‘On December 1, 1884, at the latest, the 
aleabalas and interior custom-houses shall be 
abolished in the Federal District and in the 
Territory of Lower California, as well as-in 
those States which have not already suppressed 
them.” 

The substance of the new amendment is 
that the States can no longer tax commodi- 
ties in simple transit through their terri 
tory, that they can lay no export duty, 
that duties must be assigned without discrimi 
nation against localities, and that domestic 
traffic shall no longer be compelled to follow a 
fixed route «r be subjected to inspection 
and entry. Here would certainly appear to be 
a gain for importers and shippers, provided 
the law is executed, but the advantage for 
domestic trade must be considered prob 
lematical. For example, the Governor of 
the State of Mexico has just issued a de 
cree whose bare terms will best show how 
these matters of fiscal reform fare under Mexi 
can methods: ‘‘ Article 1. The collection of 
the alcabala is to cease throughout the State, 
and for it is to be substituted an impost called 
duty of consumption. Article 2. The duty of 
consumption shall take effect in the same cases 
and upon the same products as did the a/cadala.” 
This process would seem to be rightly called 
by El Nieto del Ahuizote, the comic illustrated 
paper of the capital, the proverbial one of 
changing the piston and leaving the syringe 
the same. 

Far more significant is the action taken by 
Congress on the report and proposed bill 
of a committee appointed to bring in mea- 
sures for the promotion of the interests of 
mining, of agriculture, and of manufactures. 
Nothing more radical has ever been heard 
in Mexico than the speech of Sefior Bulnes, 
the able chairman of this committee. He 
cogently set forth the need of helping the 
industries of the country by freeing them from 
the vexatious governmental regulations and 
the frightful taxation to which they are now 
subject. In reference to the tariff he took 
ground which he admitted to be essential- 
ly that of free trade, but contented himself with 
urging for the present no more than the put- 
ting on the free list of several articles and the 
reduction of the duty on others, The first ten 
sections of the bill which he presented, and 
which, strange to say, after an animated dis- 


cussion, was passed by a large majority, 
are occupied with provisions 
from miners and farmers 

strangling taxes hitherto laid 
The = eleventh 
port duty from a long list of articles, of which 
the most important are all the acids used in 


removing 
of F the 


upon them, 


Some 


section removes all 


mining, barbed wire, live animals, ploughs and 
ploughshares, pitch and tar, crowbars, all sizes 
of wire, iron tubing, all classes of machinery 
used in mining or agriculture, powder and 
dynamite, common salt. The succeeding sec 


tion reduces to a merely nominal sum the duty 
on several minor articles, This bill, as w 
said, passed the House of 


have 
Deputies with 

appreciable opposition, though it was not, so far 
as wecan learn, taken up by the Senate, and will 
therefore, come up as 
the spring session. Completely in the face of 
Spanish traditions and of Mexican practice as 


unfinished business at 


’ 


it is, this enlightened measure must be sup 
posed to have back of it the approval of 

Administration, else it could never have been 
received as it was, and acconiiugty to be one 
of the certainties of 
highly suggestive of more sweeping changes to 
follow in the outrageous tariff which las so 


coming legislatior lt is 


long marked the barbarous character of the 
fiscal policy of Mexico, and is reassuring evi 
dence that the densest ignorance and prejudice 
cannot for ever withstand reason 

We regret to have to add to the encouragi: 
features of recent Mexican legislation whic 
we have cited, one step decide dly retrogressivs 
We refer to the repeal of the law of 1867 which 
forbade bull-fights within the Federal D 
Those demoralizing extubitions are to be nr 


stored to the capital, 15 per cent. of. all re 
ceipts to be paid over to the Government and 
to be devoted to the fund for the drainage of 


the city. Itcannot be denied that there is a 
sort of ghastly propriety in using a 
derived from such a source for the purpose of 


disposing of the city’s filth. 
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GERMAN VS. AMERICAN UNIVERSIT) 
SALARIES, 


DESPITE repeated correction, the orthodox view 
of German university life current in this country 
persistently maintains one eminent misconcep- 
tion. The generally accepted type of the Ger- 
man university professor is a man who has put 
behind him the world, the flesh (and the devil /), 
divested himself of carnal ambitions, and given 
over the search after the root of all evil —exrept 
in the purely theological sense, He is lean, shab- 
by, and generally poverty-stricken, a self-sacri- 
ficing, self-abnegating truth-seeker. His salary 
is a pittance, a mere life preserver ; and starva- 
tion figures are quoted by book-writers and lec- 
turers as appeals to the ludicrous, or by college 
trustees as an intimation to the pampered Ame- 
rican professor that he ought to feel himseif su- 
premely blessed and particularly well-fed. It is 
certainly startling to hear that the famous theo- 
logian, Karl Hase, during fifty years (1550-1580) 
of brilliant service in the University of Jena, 
managed to subsist upon a salary that never ex- 
ceeded #600 (800 thalers). Relying upon reports 
and estimates like this, American universities in 
quest of foreign rarities have assured themselves 
that their #3,000-#4,000 salaries would be most 
captivating bait, They have repeatedly let down 
the line, but no big fish bite. 

The tact is, that for a German professor 07 dt- 
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fair prospect of a successful career, the Ameri- 
can university salary will offer no possible at- 
traction ; and the reason is not far to seek. It 
may lie partly, to be sure, in the natural disin- 
clination to expatriation so notably characteris- 
tic of the German official as well as military and 
aristocratic class, especially in so far as expa- 
triation is supposed to involve retirement from 
the arena of advanced investigation. This ex- 
planation is, however, unnecessary. The Ger- 
man professor is decidedly better off financially 
than the American; and we shall deceive our- 
selves if we think the German Gelehrter oblivi- 
ous to financial considerations, or in any wise 
disinclined to estimate the value of his services 
in terms of the worldly mammon. 

A comparison of American with German sala- 
ries cannot, of course, be effected by rudely turn- 
ing one dollar into four marks, or even by level- 
ling with the help of any such ratio in compara- 
tive costof living as3:2 or 2:1. The entire scale 
of living differs. The recognized standard of 
living is different. In America the mercantile 
class makes, more or less immediately and de- 
finitely, but ultimately, the standard for the 
official and professional class as well as for itself. 
In Germany the official (including the professo- 
rial) class is conscious of an independent exist- 
ence, maintains a standard of its own, and lets 
the mercantile class go its own gait. This dis- 
tinction is most evident in Berlin and Leipzig. 

Entirely independent, however, of such con- 
siderations as these, the German salary will 
stand the test of a direct comparison of marks 
and dollars much better than has been generally 
believed. Salary must, however, be understood 
in the sense of income, and must, for purposes of 
comparison, include the various lecture fees, ex- 
amination fees, both for the civil examinations 
(Staatsexamina) and doctor examinations, the 
allowance for rent (Wohnungszulage), and occa- 
sional immunity from various taxes, to say no- 
thing of the various travelling stipendia, of the 
definite prospect of pension, and of the perma- 
nency of tenure. In the larger universities the 
lecture fees alone frequently exceed the amount 
of the salary. Assistant professors in Berlin 
have frequently declined calls to full professor- 
ships in smaller universities, preferring the fees 
in Berlin to the salary elsewhere. Prominent 
lecturers in the philosophical faculty at Leipzig 
receive $2,000 to $3,500 in lecture fees, medical 
and law professors much more. Windscheid, 
the “ Pandektist,” receives a yearly addition to 
his income of about $5,000 from this source 
alone. In Berlin figures run still higher. 

The Wohnungszulage is a small or nominal 
allowance for rent which many universities pre- 
fer to keep distinct from the salary proper, in or- 
der to reduce the claims for pension, which are 
ultimately based upon the maximum amount of 
salary received during the years of active ser- 
vice. Allowance is also made for moving ex- 
penses in case of removal from one university to 
another, 

Examination fees are very considerable, Most 
faculties have now adopted the practice of di- 
viding tbe fees for each doctor-examination per 
capita among all the members of the faculty 
before which the examination is held. This 
amounts in the philosophical faculty of the ave- 
rage university to about $2 or $3 for each exami- 
nation. Similar fees attach to positions on the 
Priifungscommission for the civil examinations, 
positions held by the representative professors of 
each university department. A second and not 
inconsiderable advantage of such a position is 
the legal or moral necessity imposed upon the 
student and prospective candidate of subscnbing 
for all the lecture courses of his future examiner. 

The offices of honor, the prorectorships and the 
decanates of the various faculties pass in a sort 








of rotation through the list of professors, and in- 
volve considerable extra emolument; for in- 
stance, the prorector generally receives all the 
matriculation fees, or $3 to $5 for each new stu- 
dent. 

A recent number of the Kulturkdmpfer ‘Sep- 
tember, 1886) offers an interesting article entitled 
“ Das neue Leipzig und seine Universitat,” in 
which some figures are given relative to the in- 
comes of Leipzig professors. The average salary 
—i, e., the salary proper in distinction from the 
other sources of income—of the sixty-three regu- 
lar professors is said to be 5,525 marks, or about 
$1,300. The average income may be safely set at 
more than double thissum. The average salary 
of the forty-eight assistant and honorary pro- 
fessors is reported as 2,400 marks. The entire in- 
come of the University amounts to 1,197,079 
marks, of which the endowment yields 423,271 
and the State appropriations 773,8€8 marks. The 
sum total of salaries paid to professors amounts 
to 463,315 marks. 

In the smaller universities the minimum salary 
(proper) of a full professor is now about 700-800 
thalers (2,100-2,400 marks). Increase of salary 
depends, as a rule, upon the demand for the ser- 
vices of a particular professor elsewhere. The 
comparative uniformity of American sala- 
ries within the same university flavors of com- 
munism, and has an effect upon individual im- 
pulse similar to that of trades-union wages. As 
arule, the figures of a German salary may be 
said to roughly represent the number of calls the 
man has received. At Heidelberg, for example, 
several professors receive a higher salary than 
the facile princeps Bunsen; he long ago expressed 
his determination to spend his days where he is, 
and so withdrew himself from the market. His 
present salary is less than $2,000, to which must 
be added, however, in fees at least $3,500. The 
highest salary paid by the University is $2,700 to 
the philosopher Kuno Fischer, whose income 
from fees is also large. Heidelberg is poor, and 
some of its younger men are very poorly paid, but 
the smallest income of any full professor is about 
$1,500. If this seem small, it is to be remember- 
ed that the average professor’s salary in America 
is scarcely more. Relatively few colleges pay 
over $2,000-$2,200. On the basis of the bare fig- 
ures alone, the Germans are better off; the ad- 
vantage of cheaper living and different social re- 
quirements is clear gain. The grievous side of 
the German university career is the period of 
probation; the Privatdocent butters his bread 
with hopes. 








THE DAILY AND PERIODICAL PRESS IN 
ITALY. 


LENDINARA, December 4, 1886. 


I HAVE a faint suspicion that more than ten 
years since I sent an article with this same title 
to the Nation, dating from Rome; and if I am 
right in my surmise, comparisons may be found 
odious, as since that time the Italian press has 
certainly not ameliorated, and from many points 
of view has deteriorated. Compared with the Ame- 
ricans, the English, the French, and the Germans, 
Italians spend very little timein reading. Not long 
since I said to one of the largest publishing houses 
in Italy: ‘It is difficult to understand why, dur- 
ing the sixteen years that have elapsed since Cat- 
taneo’s death, the owner of his papers has never 
been able to find a publisher for his political writ- 
ings.” His answer was: ‘‘ Find me readers and I 
will tind a publisher.” Such a response might be 
intelligible in England, where circulating li- 
braries like Mudie’s and his country branches ex- 
ist, but in Italy such luxuries to poor readers are 
unknown. If you except Vieusseux’s old standing 
library in Florence for ancient and modern books 
and daily and weekly newspapers, with a fair 





sprinkling of English and American fortnightlies 
and monthlies, you may say that Italy possesses 
no public reading-rooms. In the large city of 
Milan, for instance, unless you havea friend who 
can present you to some private club or circolo, 
you must subscribe or buy your dailies if you 
wish to read them. At Venice there is the Queri- 
ni-Stampaglia foundation, at Rome the United 
Press Association opens its rooms to friends of 
members; but large cities such as Naples, Turin, 
Bologna, Pisa offer nothing to the general pub- 
lic. One would suppose, therefore, that good 
daily papers, a few weekly, and half-a-dozen 
monthlies might live on their purchasers and sub- 
scribers, but this is not the case. In the bad old 
days,when party spirit ran high, the party of er- 
der and the party of action issued racy newspa- 
pers. In Turin the Opinione, in Milan the Perse- 
veranza—the former edited by Signor Dina, the 
second by Signor Bonghi—furnished good daily 
reading. So the several Mazzinian papers, the 
Tribuna, the Italia del Popolo, the Italia e Po- 
polo, the Unita Italiana, the Dovere, the Lman- 
cipatore, variously edited by Quadrio, Campa- 
nella, De Boni, Mario, and other good ones gone. 
The Diritto held the middle line between these 
two extremes, published first in Turin and after- 
wards in Florence by the heads of the old Pied- 
montese Left, Lorenzo Valerio, Sineo, Brofferio, 
and reinforced by recruits from the party of ac- 
tion, who, after the campaign of 1860, in obedi- 
ence to the plébiscite, took their seats as mem- 
bers of Parliament. Up to 1870, these clearly 
drawn party lines were kept distinct; but when, 
in 1870, Rome became the capital of Italy, no- 
thing seemed left to fight for or to write about. 
Consequently, parties cease to supply the sinews 
of war, and one after another the newspapers not 
maintained by Government funds died for want 
of breath. The party of action struggled brave- 
ly as long as Mazzini, Garibaldi, Maurizio Qua- 
drio lived to inspire them. On the day of Mazzi- 
ni’s death, March 10, 1872, expired also the Roma 
del Popolo, a splendid weekly initiated by Mazzi- 
ni himself, and to which he confided his last 
thoughts ou religious, social, and political ques- 
tions. The Emancipatore and the Dovere, post- 
humous echoes of the great master’s words, died 
with the chief apostle, Maurizio Quadrio, in 
1876. The Lega della Democrazia, intended by 
Garibaldi to become the organ of the various 
fractions of the democratic party, died with its 
editor, Alberto Mario, one year to the day and 
hour after Garibaldi’s deatb. The Fascio and 
the Democrazia, which arose from its ashes, 
breathed scarcely six months apiece. At the 
present moment the old party of action has no vo- 
cal organ, 

The party of order, whose members are wealthy 
and better trained, retain some of their old news- 
papers, but, alas! they are shadows of their for- 
mer selves. Who now reads the Perseveranza of 
Milan or the Opinione of Rome, save the writers 
and their special friends? The Diritto one scarce- 
ly hears of and rarely sees quoted; the Tempo for 
Venice, the Gazzetta di Yorino for Turin, the 
Caffaro for Genoa, the Nazione for Florence, 
and the Pungolo for Naples are mere local pa- 
pers, though in favor of the last it must be said 
that it treats broadly and fairly all national and 
international questions, and Italian politics from 
a mild half-way-milestone point of view. The 
Government, or rather Signor Depretis, owns as 
organ the Popolo Romano, Of the editor and his 
paper the less said the better. The Tribuna is 
certainly the best Roman paper, and represents 
the politics—we had better say, the aspirations— 
of Cairoli, Nicotera, and other ex-right-honora- 
bles, ieft out in the cold. The Riforma is the 
mere personal organ of Signor Crispi, who, as 
proprieter and real editor, maintains it at his 
own expense. The daily Rassegna ceased to ex- 
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but” ist in this last month of November ; its propri- 


etors and chief editors, Sydney Sonnino and fra- 
ternity, set on foot and for several years main- 
tained the best weekly paper ever seen 1n Italy, 
the Rassegna Settimanale, in which social ques- 
tions were impartially treated from a practical, 
scientific, and philosophical point of view. Now, 
more than ever, such a newspaper is a desidera- 
tum in Italy, since in every town or city a so- 
called social newspaper appears and disappears, 
leaving no useful trace behind it. Iam not, as 
may seem, in a pessimist mood, nor at all in- 
clined to judge newspapers from a party point of 
view ; nay, I must confess my weakness for the 
genus and the various species. American and 
English papers I read with delight. But in Italy 
hunger and dearth are words all too meek : there 
is an absolute famine of literary or real political 
food. Taking daily papers as a whole, the Secolo 
of Milan, which has a circulation of 80,000 copies, 
has the merit of giving you the news of the day 
within the twenty-four hours ; but the only daily 
paper worth reading is the old Unita Cattolica 
of Turin, still edited by Don Margotto, the most 
sceptical of mortals and the phoenix of journal- 
ists. A subscriber I am not nor have ever been— 
it would require more moral courage than I pos- 
sess to have the organ of that thorough-going, 
constant champion of the temporal power of the 
papacy addressed to my humble dwelling daily : 
but when there is a chance of reading it round 
the corner, I confess to devouring it surrepti- 
tiously, and feeling satisfied after so doing. It 
gives you general news, reports the doings and 
sayings of friends and foes ; some of its articles 
on non religious questions are admirable, and for 
memory of dates, facts, episodes, and anecdotes, 
Don Margotto is unsurpassed ; his only rival in 
the times gone by was Maurizio Quadrio, editor 
of the Unita Italiana. 

This is not a satisfactory report, but, believe 
me, it is as conscientious as it is painful to the 
writer. If, passing from the daily to the periodi- 
cal press, I could give a brighter picture, there 
would be due compensation, but this is not the 
case. From 1820 to 1860 I doubt whether any 
country in Europe possessed a more splendid pe- 
riodical press than did Italy. Think of the old 
Politecnico under Carlo Cattaneo, issued between 
tbe years 1837 and 1849, then reissued in 1860, and 
continued until the death of that great philoso- 
pher and political economist. In that monthly 
review every question, great or small, was ex- 
haustively treated—the theology and philosophy 
of Rosmini and Romagnosi and Ferrari, political 
economy from Adam Smith to Stuart Mill, agri- 
culture from Arthur Young to Ricasoli and Ri- 
dolfi, the state of India and British treatment of 
Ireland (anent which country Cattaneo’s prophecies 
are, alas, all too well fulfilled); the United States 
with her civil war; railroads, gas-lighting, popu- 
lar armament, rotation of crops, the necessities 
of Italy of those days. Or take, if you prefer, a 
more conservative organ, the Crepuscolo, which 
saw the light, lived and died under the Austrian 
régime between 1849 and 1859. That was a week- 
ly paper, a star of first magnitude, visible during 
the darkest night. Then, to come to more pro- 
saic times, think of the Vecchia Anrtologia, under 
the bad old grand-dukes, and even the Nuova An- 
tologia until a few vears since, never equal to the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, still keeping pace with 
it at a respectful distance. But now, if you ex- 
cept Ruggero Bonghi’s uniformly excellent arti- 
cles, a rare contribution from Pasquale Vililari, 
and an annual sonnet or literary gem from Gio- 
sué Carducci, the Nuova Antologia is but a 
shadow of its former self. 

The number of journals subsidized by the Gov- 
ernment and the sum paid it is impossible to 
state. That is a secret known only to the bandler 
of the secret-service funds; but the fact, which is 
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incontestable, does not din.inish the discredit into 
which the press bas gradually fallen. J.W. M. 


A NEW VIEW OF LA BRUYERE. 
Paris, December 17, 1886. 

M. ETrenne ALLAIRE has just published two 
large octavo volumes on La Bruyére. It is not 
long since M. Servois undertook a study of our 
great moralist, which found a place in Hachette’s 
magnificent collection of ** Les grands écrivains 
de la France.’ M. Servois carefully collected all 
the original documents concerning the life of La 
Bruyére. M. Allaire has bad peculiar opportu 
nities. He was chosen in 1866 as preceptor of the 
young Duc de Guise, the second son of the Duc 
d’Aumale, and he remained a few years at Twick 
enham, where he had access to the archives of 
the House of Condé. He used the documents 
which he found there as well as in the rich libra- 
ry of the Duc d’Aumale, and compared them 
with other well-known documents —Dangeau's 
‘Journal,’ the Memoirs of the Marquis de 
Sourches, those of Saint-Simon, etc.—and he 
finally made for himself a sort of theory of the 
‘Caractéres,’ which I must explain. 

There were in the lifetime of La Bru- 
yére eight successive editions of the ‘ Carac- 
téres.” Each new edition contained some new 
characters, portraits, maxims, spread some- 
what in disorder among the old ones; each of 
these additions was the result of La Bruy?re’s 
mental experience during a certain period of 
time; and M. Allaire, if I understand his plan, 
has tried to explain these successive additions by 
the history of the time. He sees in them a sort 
of mirror of events, a mirror which gives at times 
a confused light, but which is nevertheless faith- 
ful. Surely, the mind of La Bruyére, living as 
he did in the atmosphere of the court, could not 
but receive strong and constant impressions; it 
remains, however, to discern how much in these 
various strata of thought, if the word may be al- 
lowed, which are found in his numerous editions 
is subjective and how much is objective—how 
much is the lesson of the time and how much 
must be looked upon as the mere individual ca 
price of acreative mind. This was a very delicate 
work to perform, one whicb required the insight 
of the moralist as much as the knowledge of the 
historian. 

M. Guillaume Guizot has planned an edition of 
Montaigne, in which the additions of the second 
and of the third part are marked with some visi- 
ble siga, so as to show the progress of Mon- 
taigne’s ideas; end he bas also undertaken to ex 
plain the development of the philosophy of Mon- 
taigne in connection with the history of his time. 
His work is not yet finished. M. Allaire’s task 
was easier, since there are as many as eicht origi 
nal editions of La Bruyére: a mathematician 
would say that the law of a curve is easier to find 
when you know many points of it. The addi- 
tions in La Bruyére become more and more nu- 
merous: ** From the fourth edition to the eighth,” 
savs M. Allaire, ** tnat is to say, from 1688 to 
1694, there is no year during which the follies of 
his contemporaries do not furnish him elements 
for a new volume. The fourth, the fifth, the 
sixth, the seventh, the eighth, all have very im- 
portant additions, wherein we see a reflex of the 
moral facts of which La Bruyére was an attentive 
witness, and of the historical facts of which he 
was an authoritative judge. He places under our 
eyes not only literary events of the highest inte- 
rest, such as the quarrel of the ancients and of the 
moderns, the criticism of * Tartaffe,’ the triumph 
of * Esther,’ and the fall of * Athahe’; but also 
political events of the highest gravity, such as the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, the diplomacy 
of the Prince of Orange, the English Revolution, 
the League of Augsburg. . . . In oureyes La 





Bruyére is no less remarkable as a bistoriin than 
as a moralist.” 

M. Allaire has not quite followed the plen 
which I set forth; he does not follow La Bruveére 
from edition to edition, The thread of his study 
is not chiefly literary, it is chiefly historical, he 
tells in the most minute details the history of th: 
times, and, when the moment comes for a crit 
cism or a philosophical maxim, instead of mak 
ing it himself, he introduces a sentence from La 
Bruyére. His work might be called the History 
of the Court of Louis XIV., with a perpetual 
commentary by La Brayére 
open to criticism; it is very arbitrary, it ts not 


Such a method is 


often possible to see a distinet connection bet ween 
the events and the reftections of La Brayer 
which have a character of great generality It 


would be, I do not say easy, but possible, t 
write a history of Louis ALV. intermixed wit! 
constant citations from Pascal, or from any 

er great moralist. At the foot of each page 5 
see notes giving references to such ot rh 


chapter of the * Caractéres,’ to such or such mum 
bers of these chapters. | observe, for instance, 
on page ® of the first volume of M. Allaire’s 
work as many as eight such notes, which means 
that there are on the page as many as eight cita 
tions from La Bruyére; on page 41 1 find also 
eight such notes; there is hardly « page wl 
such a note is not found 

La Bruyére was the witness of very extraardi 
nary events, and he lived with very extraort 
nary people; but his position did mot allow | 
to make any clear allusions We shall pot repeat 
here the biographical details given by M. Ser 
vois about his first vears and bis vouth, we will 
only follow him after he entered the family 
of Condé. He was attached, on Bossuet’s re 
commendation,to the Duc de Bourbon, the grand 
son of the Grand Condé. M. le Prince, as the lat 
ter was called, wished to make a hero or at least 
a good soldier of this grandson. M. le Duc such 
was the name given to Conde’s son, the father of 
La Bruyére'’s pupil) was less ambitious: he mere 
ly wished to make of the Duc de Bourbon a per 
fect courtier: he was very anxious to marry him 
to Mile. de Nantes, a daughter of Louis XIV 
and of Mme. de Montespan, since a marriage 
with a /4zitimee would give the young Prince the 
grandes entréees—that is, free access to the King 
in his private apartment and at all hours. Gour 
ville, who was the general intendant and fa 
totum of the House of Condé (he left very 
curious memoirs), entered into these plans, 
So did Mme. de Maintenon, who was on the 
point of secretly marrying the king. The 
match was decided at Chantilly, between Louis 
XIV. and Condé, though the Due de Bour 
bon was only fifteen years old. La Bruyére en 
tered upon his functions on the lith of Anyust, 
1684. The Great Condé had himself traced the 
programme of the education of the young Prince. 
M. Allaire enters into very interesting details on 
this subject, and describes minutely the entou- 
rage of the Duc de Bourbon and the life of the 
little court at Chantilly, and afterwards of the 
Hétel de Condé in Paris. La Bruyére followed 
the Duc de Bourbon everywhere, trying to teach 
him history, to explain to him the Cartesian 
philosophy. Such subjects were somewhat too 
serious for the young Prince, and his preceptor 
soon found that the Duc de Bourbon, like his 
father, M. le Duc, would be very different from 
the Grand Condé. 

The death of the last-named gives M. Allaire 
an occasion to speak of a well known tradition, 
which was carefully concealed for a long time 
from those who did not belong to the great House 
of Condé. Tallemant des Réaux says distinctly: 
‘The Marshal de Brézé married the sister of the 
Cardinal de Richelieu, then Bishop of Lucon, 
The woman was mad; she died in confinement.” 
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Nobody ever denied this fact. From this mar- 
riage came two children, one of whom, Claire 
Clémence de Maillé-Brézé, married the Great 
Condé (February 7, 1641). Condé bad in vain 
striven against his father, who was anxious to 
secure the good will of the great Cardinal, 
and obliged his son to contract this marriage. 
Condé never ceased to protest that he had 
never given his consent to this union except un- 
der fear of the violence of the Cardinal and out 
of deference to the absolute wish of his father. 
The Princess of Condé was only thirteen years 
old when she was married, and still played with 
her dolis; she became in time a lively brunette. 
A child was born a little while after the battle of 
Rocroy; two others were born afterwards, but 
died young. Condé, however, neglected his wife. 
He was convinced that his marriage wa; a blot 
on his character; he could not reconcile himself 
toit. Tne Princess was much affected by his de- 
sertion, and -he became a monomaniac, The se 
cret was well kept and her mania remained un- 
known. M. Allaire cites, however, a report of 
an English political agent, taken from the State 
Paper Office (published in an ‘ Essay on the Life 
of the Great Condé,’ by Lord Mahon, 1842), which 
tells of an incident that allowed Condé to shut up 
bis wife with the consent of the King. ‘La 
Bruyére,” says M. Allaire, ‘‘ speaks of this affair 
as one of those curious cases which he does not 
understand: ‘Is it on account of the secret or 
from an hypochundriac taste, that one woman 
loves a servant, another woman a monk, and 
Dorinne her doctor?’ La Bruyére adds: ‘ For a 
woman of the wor.d, a gardener is a gardener, a 
mason is a mason; for some women who live in 
great retirement, a gardener is a man, a mason 
is a man. Everything is temptation for those 
who fear temptation.’” 1 ask here, By what 
right does M. Allaire apply this passage to the 
case of the Princess of Condé? It is enough for 
him that such an application could be made, but 
was it really made by the author of the ‘ Cha- 
racters’ ? 

The Princess became incurable ; she was kept 
in a park at ChAteauroux in Berri, where she 
was treated with care, and was surrounded with 
devoted servants. Her son, Henri Jules de Bour- 
bon, called M. le Duc, was never shut up, but he 
was very eccentric, very irrational; for a mo- 
ment he excited great hopes in bis father, but he 
was a failure. He uvever could learn the first ele- 
ments of the art of war ; he had no equwibriam, 
no balauce ; he was light, irrational, full of ca- 
prices ; he was incoherent, dissipated. As long 
as Condé lived, he was kept within bounds; after 
his father’s death M. le Duc became uncontrolla- 
ble, and be hal frequently terrible fits of anger, 
which, says Saint-Simon, resembled at the same 
time epilepsy and apoplexy. He died in one of 
these fits, at the age of forty-two, in full carni- 
val, making horrible grimaces, 

Condé had always had great fears of his son, 
seeing in him the temper of bis mother, and it 
was for this reason that he took such great care 
of the education of his grandson, the Due de 
Bourbon, and placed near him such men as La 
Bruyére. It was also to please his son, and to 
keep him contented, that he consented to the 
marriage of the Duc de Bourbon with Mlle. de 
Nantes, the daughter légitimée of Louis XIV. 
and of Mme. de Montespan, though he saw the 
vice of such an alitiance ; he hoped, also, to bring 
fresh blood into his family, and to counteract the 
influence of the blood of the Brézés. He showed 
great affection for the young Duchess, who was 
amiable, sensible, who led a regular life, and who 
protected her busband against the evil influences 
of the little court of the Dauphin. 

After the death of Condé, La Bruyére remained 
attached to the Duke and Duchess of Bourbon, 
with the functions of gentleman in waiting. The 





leisure of his new life gave him time to finish his 
‘Characters.’ He read bis work to a few friends, 
and among them to Boileau, and, after some 
hesitation, took it to the printer. The book had 
immediately a great success, especially in the 
ranks of the high clergy. The pious Catholics 
understood at once the scheme of the work, 
which only shows what is false and ridiculous in 
the world in order to bring the mind of man into 
the higher atmosphere of truth. Bussy-Rabutin, 
who was a pure mondain, wrote, however, a 
charming letter on the book, praised it, and ex- 
pressed a great desire to make the acquaintauce 
of the author. M. le Prince (since the death of 
Condé M. le Duc had assumed this name) did not 
much admire the ‘Caractéres,’ and simply ap- 
proved of them. The success of the first three 
editions added a little lustre to the House of 
Condé. La Bruyére was one of his gentlemen; 
he was proud but unselfish, unambitious; perhaps 
the Prince could make some use of his talents and 
of his good will. 

The success of his ‘ Caractéres’ wasa great en- 
couragement to La Bruyére; and it may be said 
that the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh editions 
form altogether a new work, and the most im- 
portant. In tbese editions La Bruyére touched 
boldly some of the most important questions, he 
passed in review all classes of society, he spoke of 
the people, he deplored war, be showed the 
advantages of good government, he prophesied 
revolution, he described the follies of the court 
and of the world, he entered into the highest phi- 
losophical problems, he gave the history of his 
own soul, his illusions in regard to life, love, 
glory. His work had come to its present state of 
perfection (the word perfection is not too strong) 
when he died on the 11th of May, 1696, at Ver- 
sailles, at the moment when he was preparing a 
ninth edition, which had no additions, but only a 
few corrections, 





Correspondence. 


RELIGIOUS STATISTICS. 


To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 

Sir: To any ove who has had experience, as a 
scribe of a local conference, in gathering the 
religious statistics from the individual churches, 
your recent article on ‘‘ Religious Statistics ” is 
calculated to provoke asmile. You object to the 
simple denials of your assertions by tae Inde- 
pendent, and call for specific proofs, though it is 
hard to see why the denials of a paper familiar 
with religious matters are not all that is called 
for in reply to the assertions of a paper not 
familiar with them, till those assertions are 
supported by some specific proof. In my own 
denomination (Congregational), and I suppose 
in others, it is customary to apportion the 
amount to be raised for benevolences and the ex- 
penses of our denominational machinery among 
the churches in proportion to their membership; 
and the pressure which is felt by the churches is 
toward reporting the membership as small as 
possible. But this is a point on which minute 
investigation is necessary to reach any results 
which can be put into figures. When, however, 
you say, ‘* The lists of membership given in 
denominational year-books are notoriously in- 
flated, as are also the returns of church benevo- 
lences ,” you in the latter clause get into the range 
of figures ready to hand; and a slight examina- 
tion of the last (or any other) Congregational Year- 
Book will show how wide of the truth your state- 
ment is, at least so far as the Congregational 
churches are concerned. 

Thus, according to our last Year-Book (cf.p. 210 
with pp. 45-53), the amount which the churches 





report as given the preceding year to foreign 
missions is $302,395.19, while our Board of 
Foreign Missions actually received in donations 
from the living $428,769.98. The donations to 
the American Missionary Association were $191,- 
698 35, of which only $114,283.36 got into the 
church reports, The cash receipts of our Home 
Missionary Society and New West Education 
Commission were $500,237.81 besides over $50,- 
000 in supplies; but the church reports include 
only $279,453.40. In this last case, but not in the 
others, legacies are included in the receipts; but 
legacies, as well as supplies not in cash, are often 
included in church reports, and may correctly be 
so included. 

These figures certainly do not show that “the 
returns of church benevolences are inflated,” and 
would seem sufficient till you have something be- 
sides assertions to offer on the other side. As 
sometimes the total is reported without specify- 
ing the separate causes, the column of ‘“ Total 
Benevolences” is more nearly complete; though 
this column (which includes all gifts to local and 
undenominational causes) is far below the facts. 


Respectfully yours, E. W. MILLER. 
Bie Rapips, Micg#., December 25, 1886. 


[The trouble with Mr. Miller seems to be the 
same as is the case with the /ndependent, not 
seeing that ignorance, however extensive, must 
always be of less value than knowledge even 
if limited. What he has to urge against the 
main contention of our article, he admits to be 
of little consequence. We do not know why 
the conference to which he refers did not follow 
the usual practice of going on the basis of the 
last reported membership of the churches. 
But the Congregationalists are especially weak 
in the matter of statistics, as we shall see. At 
any rate, we presume that Mr. Miller would 
assign no more weight to his exceptional ex- 
perience, probably among missionary churches, 
than to the remarkable argument of the Jnde- 
pendent—the only one it has thus far made use 
of—to the effect that there cav be no inflation 
of the statistics of church membership, be- 
cause the one denomination that investigated 
its rolls found that its figures had been de- 
cidedly inflated. 

Our correspondent contents himself with 
combating an incidental and ertirely subordi- 
nate remark of ours—a single clause, in fact, 
of the whole article. Now we make no boast 
of being ‘‘familiar with religious matters,” 
but it would be a very slight familiarity which 
could not show that Mr. Miller’s figures are 
misleading and worthless. Why did he not 
read, or, if he read, why did he not believe, 
the statements of the editors of the Congrega- 
tional Year-Book apyended to their summaries 
of church benevolences? They say (p. 211, 
Notes 3 and 4): ‘‘ The amounts reported above 
for the specific objects of benevolence are such 
as are reported by the State organizations and 
are below facts. They are inserted as indicat- 
ing proportions, but are not worth adding up. 
It will be seen that the reports are very imper- 
fect. Many churches make no report.” Mr. Mil- 
ler seems to have thought that such confessedly 
untrustworthy figures were not only ‘* worth 
adding up” (they are not added up in the 
Year-Book, it should be understood), but also 
worth basing a serious argument upon. We 
see but one possible excuse for him. If he 
meant to argue that the benevolent returns of 
Congregational churches are not inflated be- 
cause there are no returns at all deserving the 
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name, that his denomination is so loosely or- 
ganized that it cannot secure the facts from 
the local churches, we are willing to admit 
that he has made his point, though he has 
most ingeniously concealed it; but we wonder 
that he went at it in such a roundabout way. 
In any other aspect of the case, we see nothing 
for it but to accuse him of presenting figures 
that are either ridiculous or intended to de- 
ceive. Furthermore, the Year Book itself 
makes it clear that gifts of $387,000, not $302,- 
000, as he says, were credited to the churches, 
since p. 43 states that the former sum has been 
‘‘acknowledged in the Missionary Herald.” 

Now, if Mr. Miller is really wiiling to rest 
the case upon an argument of the kind he ad- 
vances as ‘‘ sufficient,” we commend to his at- 
tention the corresponding statistics of the Prcs- 
byterian Church, whose polity admits of a 
very near approach to accuracy in such mat 
ers, In the minutes of the General Assembly 
of this year, gifts by the churches to home mis- 
sions are returned aggregating $760,947. But 
the financial report of the Home Mission 
Board shows that of this amount no more than 
$498,662 reached its treasury. We understand 
perfectly that a part of this discrepancy of 
$262,285 is to be accounted for on the score of 
‘“‘supplies” sent directly to needy ministers, 
but, to account for it all in this way, the gifts 
would have to be at the rate of $191 to each of 
the men commissioned by the Board, or 
rather at the rate of $400, inasmuch as not 
half of them are favored with ‘ boxes”; 
and we leave it to Mr. Milier if any 
of the home missionaries of his acquaint- 
ance would not surrender his ‘ sup- 
plies” for two or three years in lieu of 
such asumincash. The facts are similar in 
the case of Presbyterian foreign missions. 
The minutes report contributions of $651,160, 
while the Foreign Mission Board acknowledges 
but $538,638. In this case ‘‘ supplies ” cannot 
be invoked to any appreciable extent, to ac- 
count for the deficiency of $112,522. Part of 
it, no doubt, goes to such non-Presbyterian 
missions as the McAll in France, or the Van 
Meter in Rome, which survives to prey upon 
the churches, even after its frequent expo- 
sures ; a fraction, we suppose, finds its way to 
the pockets of irresponsible Armenians and 
Hindus who are for years ‘‘on the point of re- 
turning to preach the Gospel to their country- 
men,” and meanwhile pick up a comfortable 
living among American Christians; as to the 
rest, we confess we are as curious as the mis- 
sionary secretaries to know what becomes 
of it. 

These are some of the facts we had in mind 
at the time of penning the clause so much ob- 
jected to. Another one like them is the prac- 
tice of some city pastors who, when the time 
comes to make the yearly returns, gather to- 
gether the reports of public charities—hospi- 
tals, asylums, orphanages, etc.—and putdown, 
under the head of ‘ miscellaneous benevo- 
lences ” of their churches, all gifts which they 
find credited to any member of their churches 
or congregations. We suppose we ought to 
add, to prevent, if possible, the charge that we 
accuse ministers and churches of intentional 
dishonesty, a denial of intending any such 
thing. We simply maintain our former posi- 
tion, that the statistics of church benevolence, 








like those of church membership, need to be 
sifted before they can be used with such jposi- 
tiveness as that with which they are often 
cited. That is, Christian apologists who are 
working the statistical argument so bard nowa- 
days, ought to be a little less dogmatic in prov 
ing that Christian faith is not \.ning from the 
fact that it ‘‘ lays upon the altar” such and 
such sums in ‘‘ hard cash.’ This would be 
true, even if the discrepancies pointed out 
above were to be fully explained.—Ep, Na- 
TION. | 





HISTORY AND THE GROUP SYSTEM. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Srr: The statement from Prof. Palmer's article 
which you quote in your issue of December 25, 
has left upor some minds a false impression with 
respect to the limitation of our undergraduate 
courses in English and American history to law 
students and students of modern languages. As a 
matter of fact, there is no obstacle in the group- 
system to any studentelecting three hours a week 
of French and English history for one year, and 
the same amount of English and American con- 
stitutional history. While absolving the require- 
ments of a particular group of studies, say the 
classical, students are not only allowed, but are 
sometimes encouraged, to elect historical courses 
in addition. To say, therefore, that *‘ One does 
not feel quite easy in allowing nobody but a law 
yer or a devotee of modern languages to read a 
page of English or American history ” is ex- 
pressing a discontent which is hardly warranted 
by the elasticity of the group-system. 

I may perhaps be allowed to add that all under- 
graduate applicants for admission to the univer- 
sity are first examined orally in American histo- 
ry; if successful, they are then admitted to the 
written examination for matriculation, which,in 
history, requires a text-book knowledge of either 
(1) England and the United States, or (2) Greece 
and Rome, as the candidate may elect. The his 
tory of England and of the United States is usu- 
ally offered for matriculation, even by classical 
students. Every undergraduate is further re- 
quired to elect a class course in either ancient 
history or general European history. Classical 
and historical students elect the former; scienti- 
fie students, the latter. Upon such historical 
foundations, which, with other English studies, 
underlie the entire group-system, our own spe- 
cial group of historical and political studies is 
founded. Each of these two main subjects occu 
pies two years, with five hours each week. Upon 
this general and special undergraduate work is 
based the graduate curriculum of three years in 
history and political science. Graduates from 
other colleges frequently elect undergraduate 
courses 1n our group, but our own undergradu- 
ates are not allowed to elect graduate work. 

Very respectfully, HERBERT B, ADAMS. 

Jonns Hopkins Untversity, December 28, 1884. 





DOMESTIC SERVICE FROM A WESTERN 
POINT OF VIEW, 
To THE Eprror or THE Nation: 

Sr: In response to the question asked in the 
Nation of the 23d mnst., ** Why do not intelligent 
and refined women more frequently choose house 
service as asupport /” it might be answered, For 
the same reason that intelligent aod retined men 
do not pursue the humbler callings in life. Ca- 
pable and refined women can do better for them- 
selves; more limitedly than men, it is true, but 
better every year and with more hope. A few 
years ago some six or seven employments only 
were open to women There are now in the 
neighborhood of 100. In our own city one facto- 





ry alone employed during the last season some 
200 women, between the ages of fourteen and six- 
ty. These earned from fifty cents to one dollar 
and a half per day, and in the evening passed 
out to their homes their own mistresses until the 
next morning 
influences must bring confusion to housekeepers, 
if for no other reason than that the demand ex 
ceeds the supply. 
More than forty years ago, De Tocqueville 1 

ticed, in connection with our democratic 


All these changing and widening 
BEDS 


institu 
tions, the socia! inqwetude and helplessness aris 
ing out of the domestic-service problem. He de 
cided that in our country, where nothing is he 
reditary, not even money 
working class to exist 
to-day may be your equal to-morrow, The men 
and women wh> for the time being work for vou 
“rebel in their hearts against a subordination to 


it is impossible for a 


One whom you employ 


which they have subjected themselves and from 
which they derive actual protit. In every house 
hold, secret and intestine warfare is going on t 
tween powers ever rivals and suspicious of 
another.” The forty vears between then and now 
The colon 


amd the n 


have but increased the difficulty 


people, in this section at least ative 
whites have almost entirely abandoned any kind 
of work which keeps them from home at night 
and the whole business is given over to foreign 
ers who, catching the spirit of unrest whi 
erns all classes in the United States, vield but a 
temporary and a capricious service 

With regard to the conditions named, it would 
be well to ask if in factories 


nesses generally the employees frame the rules 


sshools, and busi 
[f not advisable in business, it is less so in domes 
tic life, where each household is necessarily a law 
unto itself, and where the object is not to have 
some one whom you may kindly instruct or care 
fully advise, but to secure a faithful and a 
ble girl, Were school committees to provir 
the welfare of the teachers rather than the } 
pils, hoping in this way to obtain more favorable 
and judicious teaching, it would be deemed the 
most farcical of means to secure the desired end 
The rigor of the school law is such that teachers 
dare not do other than their duty 
nati, for instance, a few minutes’ tardiness on the 
part of a teacher is mulcted as a quarter ofa 
day's absence; but whoever heard of a deduction 
from wages appearing as a factor in the eccnomy 
of a household for tardy meals, or absences, or 
comings home late ? 

Were social life better organized, it would be 
more powerful 
prevent by combination, women are subjected to 
by isolation. In their case there is no majesty of 
the law to offend, but in every instance it is the 
personal, intimate relation of ‘‘ you and me.” If 
then. as a class, women were more dignified, if 
cases of disobedience were met with prompt dis- 
missal, girls would discover their zeal and their 
interests united, and learn to prize the sense of 
honor more than they donow. Every lady would 
gladly give to agirl that sympathy and assist- 
ance which she extends toa friend, could she, in 
return, receive the same sympathy and assist- 
ance. The unfortunate point is, that in the 
transitional state in which we live, the girl uses 
her position for her own ends, and counts it-no 
disgrace to be whirled from place to place, while 
the oftentimes dishonorable expedients to which 
ladies resort to secure help would cause a philan- 
thropist interested in feminine advancement to 
shudder. 

Life bas many cares, but one of its heaviest 
to an educated woman is the necessarily constant 
intercourse with the ‘stranger within ner gates,” 
a relationship demanding continual forbearance, 
and returning, at its best, but a melancholy satis- 
faction. One may be ‘baptized into the sense 
of all conditions,” but no state will prové securi- 
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ty against a family of little children or their 
necessary wants. The training of little children 
and the active supervision of everything withiu 
her borders constitute at times, it would seem, a 
complex and an unequai share of life’s duties for 
awoman. But with kind and efficient servants, 
she could retain in a weasure her accomplish- 
ments, and find, through all discouragements, 
**some sparkles of a better hope which elder 
days would happily bring forth.” But it is to 
be feared that until this new-world society out- 
grows its primitive conditions, and makes for 
itself a condition of things stable and conserva- 
tive, or protects itself by codperative schemes 
successfully carried out, it will remain in its pre- 
sent chaotic state, and burden the world with its 
jeremiads upon domestic service. E. B. 
KEoKUK, IA., December 28, 1886. 





To THe Eprror or THE NATION: 


Sir: The communication in your last issue re- 
lating to ‘“‘ Domestic Service” and signed ‘A. 
S.,” gives one a fair idea of the circumstances 
under which the “ refined, intelligent girl ” would 
engage to do housework for a woman. To ex- 
press it more plainly, this superior young person 
would consent to perform the duties which in mo- 
dest households are assigned by the mistress to 
her daughters, and in consideration for this noble 
act of self-abnegation she demands—the use of a 
suite of rooms, board, and money in amount 
from two to four dollars per week. 

Now it seems to me the great demand is, not 
for “intelligent, refined girls,” who are barely 
willing under impossible conditions to enter do- 
mestic service, but for strong, honest girls, who 
are not ashamed to wash, iron, scrub, or cook. I[ 
repeat, the general demand is for servants; and 
as servants “imported” young women are supe- 
rior to the Americans, and will continue to be 
preferred until our own countrywomen are in 
condition to replace them; and this will not be 
until the present supply of American working wo- 
men is furnished with an amount of common 
sense exceeding its degree of ‘ refinement.” 
Good ‘‘help” we must have, and if we cannot 
find it at home we must get a larger supply from 
abroad. These despised foreigners seem to ap- 
preciate their opportunity, and so, to express it 
vulgarly, wiil their “‘ sisters and their cousins and 
their aunts.” 

Despite all this talk of abuse received by work- 
ingwomen at the hands of the mistress, it in fact 
amounts to little more than the complaints of 
some vain, silly domestics, who have perhaps 
been frustrated in a desire to “ lord it” over an 
employer possibly ignorant in housenold affairs ; 
chagrined because unnoticed by father or son ; 
angered because the impropriety of entertaining 
many ‘‘ followers” has been suggested. Each 
woman of this class is anxious to appear to the 
world as a ‘‘ lady,” and, because of her ignorant 
attraction for the word, seeks at all costs to as- 
sume the finery of a woman of wealth, and, in 
time, forgets even that originally her aim was to 
win for herself respect and esteem, 

My circle of acquaintances is large, and I know 
not one woman who does not gladly allow her 
servants at least the following privileges: the 
use of a comfortable bed and decent room; ap- 
pointed hours for meals; for entertaining friends, 
the use of a warm, well lighted kitchen, that can 
be made as attractive as desired ; one afternoon 
and evening of each week for leaving home ; any 
time as their own at home when the work has 
been properly done ; the part of Sunday that can 
be conveniently given up to them ; muney, in ac- 
knowledgment for services, from two to five dol- 
lars per week. 

The women who wish to mcnopolize all the 
light work, and leave all the hard work for 





some one else to perform, are not deserving of 
sympathy. E. H. 
MicHIGAN, December 29, 1886. 





BISHOP COXE’S HALF-KNOWLEDGE. 


To THE Eprtor oF THE NATION: 


Sir: As your correspondent, ‘‘ E, M. D.,” has 
recalled attention to Bishop Coxe’s singular man- 
ifesto in the October Forum, it seems worth 
while to point out more directly some of the er- 
rors of bis article, illustrating the well-worn fact 
that eminence in one department of knowledge 
does not necessarily constitute authority in an- 
other. The ‘illogical and vulgar” use of the 
adverb between to and the infinitive, which he 
finds in Mr. Gladstone’s speech, he has also noted 
in two or three other writers, even twice in Tem- 
ple Bar, and, suggesting that Dickens may have 
introduced this locution into England from Ame- 
rican “ tap-rooms,” asks: “‘Is there a reputable 
authority for this treatment of the verb before 
the days of Dickens ?” 

Now Dickens has been made to answer for 
many sins of his pen, but he should not be 
charged with this attempt to ‘* debase his mother 
tongue.” This treatment of the verb is as old as 
Wyclif, and is found in the works of such writers 
as Bishop Doane, Sir Thomas Browne, Dr. John- 
son, Burke, Southey, Coleridge, Lamb, and De 
Quincey. These certainly are ‘‘reputable au- 
thorities,” and (since the days of Dickens) Ruskin, 
Spencer, Browning, Matthew Arnold, and Leslie 
Stephen have thought the form reputable enough 
for their writings. 

Bishop Coxe expresses great surprise at finding 
that ‘‘such a scholar as Liddon does not disdain 
to use” that ‘“‘abominable barbarism” reliable. 
Has he never found it in the works of Cardinal 
Newman, Dean Mansel, J. S. Mill, Leslie Ste- 
phen, and Mr. Gladstone, who use it without 
scruple? Certainly he cannot have read Dr. 
Hall’s volume, ‘On -Able and Reliable,’ which 
thoroughly vindicates the reputation of this word. 
He is also very severe upon the use of such ‘ vul- 
garisms” as talented, lengthy, being built, etc., 
as evidence of the ‘‘rapid defilement and deteri- 
oration” of the language. It may shock him to 
know that the grammars in most extended use in 
the schools to-day have added a Progressive Pas- 
sive Form to the regular conjugation to accom- 
modate just such ‘* improper” phrases as is being 
built. 

But it is especially surprising that the Bishop, 
while appealing to his readers ‘‘to stand up for 
the purity of our noble language,” should be very 
careless with his own purity. He cannot endure 
the established coinage talented, but gives us 
‘* Angliloquent,” coined ‘‘on my own theory.” 
He abominates reliable, but uses ‘‘ rationale” 
where he means simply reason. He says that 
Canning ‘‘ confessed,” on a certain memorable 
occasion, when, as a matter of fact, he only ac- 
knowledged. He objects to the “‘ vulgar use” of 
the word influential, but, on the same page, uses 
the very illogical provincialism ‘‘in this connec- 
tion”—a New England phrase which, says Bart- 
lett, ‘‘ has become quite shocking to nervous peo- 
ple.” Many other infelicities might be noticed, 
since (to borrow the writer’s own language) ‘I 
have thrown out these examples from a some- 
what extensive collection of specimens.” Enough 
has been said to show that the verbal habits of 
Bishop Coxe, though perhaps not as ‘‘ vulgar” as 
Mr. Gladstone’s, are certainly as ‘‘ illogical,” so 
far as illustrated in this article. However effec- 
tive the intuitive method of propounding truth 
may be in the realm of morals and theology, it 
ought not to be rashly applied to the facts of lin- 
guistic usage. And as to matters of opinion and 
taste, one is inclined to believe that Bishop Coxe 





would have been less peremptory in his charges 
of vulgarity, had he fully perceived the wisdom 
of his own remark: “ No individual bas any right 
to engraft his personal peculiarities upon the 
common tongue.”— Respectfully yours, 
J.W. A. 
BROOKLYN, December 29, 1886. 





TOLSTOIS ‘‘ AUTOBIOGRAPHY.” 


To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION : 


Sm: Apropos of your remarks on page 545 of 
this week’s Nation on Tolstwi, permit me to say 
tbat the French titles ‘Mémoires’ and *Souve- 
nirs’ were publishers’ inventions, for purposes 
best known to themselves. I have before me the 
fifth edition of the complete works of Tolstoi, in 
Russian (excepting, of course, ‘My Religion,’ 
which circulates in Russia only secretly), print- 
ed in Moscow in twelve volumes, dated 1886. 
The whole of the first volume is taken up with 
three distinct works, apparently independent of 
one another. They are entitled as follows : (1) 
Childhood. A Story. Written in 1852. (2) Boy- 
hood. A Story. Writtenin 1854. (8) Youth. A 
Story. Written in 1855-57. The Russian word 
is povyest, which is properly a narrative, as dis- 
tinguished from razskae, which might be trans- 
lated A Tale ; if, indeed, there really is any dif- 
ference between the two. Whvever sees in these 
titles anything more than what they indicate— 
such as an autobiography of Tolstoi, for which 
this work erroneously passes—has indeed a valu- 
able faculty, but it is scarcely one compatible 
with a clear perception of facts as they are. 
Many, perhaps very many, scenes have undcubt- 
edly a basis in Tolstoi’s own life ; but this is far 
from making the work an autobiography. Would 
it be right to omit the title from ‘ David Copper- 
tield,’ and, without further qualification or ex- 
planation, print it as an autobiography of Dick- 
ens? Of late, especially, whenever Tolstoi has 
had anything to say about himself, he has not 
been in the habit of concealing himself behind 
fictitious names and titles of ‘‘stories.” It must, 
further, be remembered that as an artist Tolstoi 
is the exact counterpart of Turgeneff ; if the lat- 
ter’s art was eminently objective, the former’s is 
eminently subjective. Hence Turgeneff’s first 
great work was a series of sketches of things and 
men without him—the ‘ Memoirs of a Sportsman’; 
Tolstoi’s first great work was a series of sketches 
of things principally within him—for the three 
stories form together a continued subjective ana- 
lysis of the growth of a human soul on Russian 
soil. 

As you see from the above, the proper dates for 
these sketches are not 1851, but 1852-57; nor can 
these years be called ‘‘the years immediately 
following the Crimean war.” If my memory 
serves me well, the Crimean war began in 1855 
and ended early in 1856. The work, moreover, 
bears no traces of being ‘abruptly dropped.” 
The work ends with the first half of the hero’s 
youth; the narrator was seized with a sudden 
moral impulse, and says, ‘‘ How long that im- 
pulse lasted, what was its nature, and how much 
it contributed to my further moral development, 
I shall relate in the following happier half of my 
youth.” This promise of more may have been 
made bona fide, or may have been designed as 
part of the ‘‘ plot.” Be that as it may, on the 
face of it this is by no means an “ abrupt” end- 
ing. 

These points may seem trivial. But when one 
constantly hears of details of Tolstoi’s life which 
on closer inspection prove fictitious, it is interest- 
ing to trace them back to loose statements of 
faithful but untrained students of their favorite 
author.—Respectfully, IVAN PANIN. 

WELLESLEY, Mass., December 30, 1886. 
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THE INTER-STATE COMMERCE BILL. 
To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION: 


Sr: In your number for December 23 it seems 
to us that Mr. Ashley made several errors in his 
letter on the Inter-State Commerce Bill. 

He tells us ‘‘ that if the short-haul principle is 
adhered to, not a grain of Dakota wheat will 
reach the mechanics of New York.” Now, 
on the contrary, granting that it cannot 
be carried quite as cheaply, perhaps, under 
this bill, we claim (and the facts and figures 
will bear us out in the statement) that, in 
case of the passage of the bill, Dakota wheat 
would reach Duluth by paying much less freight 
than it now does, and from there it would be 
carried to the ‘“‘ mechanics of New York” for less 
money than now. The wheat receipts at Duluth 
are almost as large as those at Chicago, and, for 
the week ending November 13, were 543,000 
bushels, as opposed to 634,000 at Chicago. The 
passage of this bill would make Duluth the great 
depot for Dakota wheat, and right then would 
commence the only real competition—that be- 
tween carrying by water and by railroads, 

We cannot show more clearly the futility and 
uselessness of pooling and competition in the 
matter of reducing railroad rates than by quoting 
a part of an open letter from the ‘‘ Mankato Jop- 
bers’ Union” to the Railroad Commissioners of 
this State: 

“We claim that no point in southern Minnesota 
is by nature or geography tributary to any city 
north ofa direct line to the foot of Lake Michigan 
except possibly it be to a point at the head of 
Lake Superior, and that any adjustment of traffic 
rates which would force us to pay such tribute is 
contrary to public interest, is based on unsound 
business principles, and is illegal and unjust dis- 
crimination; and furthermore we allege that the 
C., St. P.. M. and O., the C. and N. W., and the 
C., M. and st. P. Railroad Companies and other 
roads are to-day, and have been in all their past, 
s0 adjusting their tariffs from lake points as to 
enforce this unjust discrimination. 

**We allege that the C., M. and St. P. R. R. 
crossing the Mississippi at La Crescent carries 
its Chicago freight, of ali classes, north to Min- 
neapolis, 139 miles, for a lower rate than it will 
the same freight to Mound Prairie, 16 miles 
west, or to any point on its lines west of this last- 
named place. We allege that the C. and N. W. 
R. R. carnes freight from the same point to Min- 
neapolis, 420 miles, at a lower rate than it will 
carry the same freight to Utica, 319 miles, or to 
any other point on its western line.” 

Respectfully, J. 


MANKATO, MINN., December 27, 1886. 


A. NOWELL. 





CIVIL-SERVICE REFORM IN MICHIGAN, 
To THE EpITorR oF THE NATION: 


Sir: Friends of civil-service reform are scarce 
in these parts, and somewhat timid in making 
known their existence ; but there is a time when 
patience ceases to be a virtue, and silence causes 
suspicion of imbecility. At present there seems 
to be a proper occasion to break that silence and 
give vent to one’s dissatisfaction. . 

The subject of this complaint is the course of 
the Administration in regard to the Federal of 
fices in this district, which has been such as to 
give the lie to its promises of reform and to the 
claims of its stanch friends, the Mugwumps. 
The latter looked upon President Cleveland’s elec- 
tion as a triumph of sound political principles 
over the old spoils doctrine ; they hoped to bene- 
fit their cause thereby, to be able to point to the 
practical application of their teachings, and thus 
to make converts. In this they have been most 
grievously disappointed, as will appear from a 
short statement of facts. 

The district in which Detroit is situated has 
four principal Federal offices, viz.: the Pension 
Office, Post-office, Internal-Revenue Office, and 
the Custom-house—all of which were formerly 
held by Republicans. The latter have all been 
removed from office, and Democrats have been 





appointed in their places ; and the reason for and 
manner of doing it have, in three cases out of the 
four, been in accordance with the old approved 
principles of the spoils system. The former Post- 
master was an exemplary officer, as acknow- 
ledged by everybody, irrespective of party, ex- 
cepting the Republican campaign managers, who 
were mad at him because he refused to employ 
the influence of his office in their interests. But 
off came his head, and an old Democratic war- 
horse, who knew nothing about the business of 
the office, received his place. 
felt hurt, but did not complain. 

The Collector of Internal Revenue was the 
type of an old-time politician, who used his office 
for two purposes only, one to draw a fat salary 
with great diligence, and the other to fight the 
battles of the grand old party. His attacks on 
Cleveland during the Presidential campaign were 
worthy of a denizen of Five Points, and he was 
most deservedly kicked out of his office. But the 
man who received his place was one of the most 
active wire-pullers in the Democratic ranks, and 
notorious for having used his position as Clerk of 
the Superior Court of this city for the purpose 
of transforming fresh immigrants into full- 
fledged Democratic citizens, to the detriment of 
the other business of the office; and his appoint 
ment could only be considered as a reward for 
most offensive partisanship. This, again, was a 
sad illustration of the application of reform, 

There remained the Collector of Customs, He, 
too, had been an active and offensive partisan 
during the campaign of ‘S4, and his removal 
from office on that score would have been justiti- 
able. As special protégé of the Senator from 
this city he was not molested until recently, when 
his office was given to a Mr. Campau, a young 
man of large fortune and social prominence, one 
of those who might have been expected to enter 
tain higher views of politics than the pot house 
orators. The friends of reform were inclined to 
consider his appointment a good one, and offset 
it against the former bad ones; but alas! they 
were doomed to be disappointed again, as will 
appear from the following, taken from the De 
troit Free Press, the Democratic and Adminis 
tration organ of this city: 


The Mugwumps 


COLLECTOR CAMPAU'S PLANS, 
Positions Under Him with Com 
emocratic Oficials, 

D. J. Campau last aight received notification 
from Washington of the confirmation by the 
Senate of his appointment as Collector of the 
Port of Detroit. Mr. Campau said to a repre- 
sentative of the Free Press, who called upon him 
to learn what steps be would take towards the 
reconstruction of the force of deputies under him. 
that he felt exceedingly gratified that the con 
firmation was made so soon after the opening of 
the session, and wholly without effort on his 
part. Further, Mr. Campeu said that as a Demo- 
crat he sbould consider it a duty, both to his party 
and the office, to supply every position under him 
with a good Democratic official. and that it would 
only be a question of time when such changes 
would be made. He now has on file just 600 ap- 
plications, mostly from Detroit, each of which 
are from Democrats qualified to fill the positions 
sought for. The Collector has sixty appoint- 
ments tn his gift, and says that as he 1s responsi- 
ble for the work done in the various depart- 
ments, he would much rather have men of his 
own political complex'on to deal with. The en- 
tire matter of selecting men as to their respective 
qualifications is left to him, the name of each be- 
ing sent to the Secretary of the Treasury at 
Washington for approval. Thore is no reason to 
fear that Mr. Campau's administration will not 
be satisfactory to all Democrats. 


He Will Fill the Sixt 
petent 


One could possibly overlook one or even two 
mistakes in disposing of four important offices, 
but such a complete disregard of principles and 
promises in three cases out of four makes it im- 
perative to call attention to them, in order to 
avert from Independents the suspicion of dense 
obtuseness or of blind and slavish admiration of 
their successful candidate. Undoubtedly the 





President has been misled by his advisers from 
this State, and we still are justified in attrilgting 
his errors to no bad intention. Mugwumps still 
believe in his honesty of purpose, but they may 
well begin to doubt his atlity to carry out bis 
intentions. — Yours respectfully, Wa. Eu 

Derkorr, Micu., December 27, 1884 

ae - . 
SECRET SYMPATHY WITH CRIM! 
To THe Eprror or Tur Nation: 

Srr: | have a psychological question to pr 
pose. What is the exact state of mind, uncer 
analysis, of the small newspaper writer who al 
ways speaks of crime jocosely! Everylix«dy must 
have observed it as one of the many waysin whict 
the vulgar . 
public, Aldernjen 
Certainly nothing is gained bv slang t rian; 
criminal offences; and it is noticeable that we 
bred people are not in the habit of using then 
The humorous or jocular view of any occurrence 
commonly imphes a kind of careless, good na 
tured sympathy with the actor, What does this 
habit of jocose and slangy reference & 


newspaper tends to vulgarice the 


For example, why ** boxxtle 


indicate in the third-rate newspaper writer, 1 


not a secret and constitutional svimpathy with 
crime | EK. RS 
THE EFFECT OF OL ON STORMA 


WATERS 
To tae Eprron or Tue Nation 
Sir: An account of Prof. Thurston's discussion 
of this subject in the Nation, November 
TSS5, after mentioning Prof 
Thurston's hope that the sea may thus | 


page 47. ends, 
Thats 


of its terrors, with the curious statement that 


would do much to undermine one of the chief ar 
cguments against thought - transference, namely, 
that it is impossible that it should be true. for it 


is impossible that if it were true it should not have 
been discovered before.” 

A belief in such an action is, however, of an 
cient date, and towands the end of last century 
special attention was attracted to the subject 
There is a long memoir in the Transactions of the 
Brussels Academy (about 1780 


. in which the sub 
ject is treated both historically and experiment 
ally. The author traces the history back through 
the Dutch and Norwegian whalers, if I remember 
rightly—I have not the volume at hand-- to Pliny. 
Among others, B. Franklin wrote ** of the still- 
ing of waves by means of ol” (Phil. Trans. Abr. 
xiii. p. SOS, 1774). Puomas Wrvpsor 
MANCHESTER, ENGLANT 


- 
Notes. 
THE Century Co,’s war book, to be called ‘ Bat 
tles and Leaders of the Civil War, will be pub- 
lished early in the spring, by subscription. in ad 
dition to all the war papers by Gens, Grant, 
McClellan, Pope, Buell, Beauregard, Longstreet, 
and other prominent leaders on both sides which 
have appeared in the Cenfury, the book will con 
tain many papers heretofore unprinted, and will 
form acontinuous illustrated history of the civil 
war, written by the chief participants. The Cen 
tury Co. will endeavor to make it one of the 
handsomest subscription books ever published, 

Ginn & Co., Boston, have decided not to im 
port the sheets of Minto’s ‘ Manual of English 
Prose Literature,’ but to manufacture it them- 
selves and to publish it at a reduced price 

Cupples, Upham & Co. will publish at once 
‘The Creed of Andover Theological Seminary,’ 
by Rev. D. T. Fiske, D.D.—a pamphlet which has 
been more than once printed. 

Miss Kate Hillard, who has for some years 
been making a special study of Dante, and who is 
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now residing in Rome, has in preparation a trans- 
lation of the ‘Convito.’ The edition will include 
translations of the notes and comments of the 
best Italian editors, and of the dedicatory epistle 
to Can Grande, and also all the references found 
in the * Convito’ to the other writings of the au- 
thor. Full consideration will also be given by 
the translator to the different theories concerning 
Beatrice. The work is expected to be in readi- 
ness in about a year’s time. 

The articles of Mr. David A. Wells on Mexico, 
noticed by us at the time of their appearance in 
the Popular Science Monthly, have be2n collect- 
ed and published under the title, ‘A Study of 
Mexico’ (D. Appleton & Co.). The revision and 
expansion given to the original papers have in- 
creased their value, and they now present, we 
believe, the best information accessible in any 
single English book regarding the economic situ- 
ation of Mexico, One of Mr. Wells’s additions is 
misleading, however, where he speaks (p. 110) of 
the “only 12,561 votes ” cast at the Presidential 
election of 1872. Aware, as it is evident that he 
is, of the system of indirect voting, he should 
have made it clearer that these 12,000 votes 
might have represented the suffrages of 1,200,000 
citizens. To what he says of the problem of the 
drainage of the valley of Mexico (p. 202), he 
might have added some account of*the plans 
adopted and the work actually accomplished by 
tbe Mexican Government. These plans involve 
the digging of a canal some thirty miles long, 
leading from the city to Lake Zumpango, whence 
a tunnel 30,000 feet in length is to be forced 
through the mountains, emptying into the cafion 
of Tequisquiac, in which a cut bas to be made for 
a distance of over 4,000 feet. This cut is now re- 
ported to be entirely finished, together with about 
2,500 feet of the tunnel. After such an unac- 
customed burst of activity, the Government is 
now resting, and proposes to let the remainder of 
the work by contract, with the probability that 
the Bucyrus Construction Company of Obio will 
be the successful bidder. 

It is interesting to note how a wrong date once 
given in books of reference tends to reappear in 
other books long after the right date has been 
settled. Mr. George C. S. Southworth illustrates 
this in his recently published ‘Six Lectures In- 
troductory to the Study of English Literature,’ 
where he gives the date of George Eliot’s birth as 
1820. Had he referred to Mr. Cross’s ‘George 
Ehot’s Life’ he would have found the right date, 
1819, In stating, as he does on page 174 of his 
book, that ‘‘ The wife of Prof. George Lillie Craik 
(who wréte the excellent ‘History of English Lite- 
rature’) was long known as Miss Mulock,” Mr. 
Southworth makes an original erroneous state- 
ment, which we hope will not be copied by other 
writers on English literature. The husband of the 
author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman’ is a nephew 
of the late Prof. Craik. 

The project of erecting a statue to Gustave 
Flaubert has given rise to many comments. Few 
men were more averse to the reproduction of 
their person in any way than the author of 
‘Madame Bovary.’ Now that he is dead, his 
portrait may be seen in the complete edition of 
his works, but he would not have allowed it to 
appear there. He courted seclusion, and feared 
nothing more than the indiscretions of the press in 
regard to his personality. Fortunately for him, 
he died before the full bloom of the interviewer. 
The petty curiosity of the public annoyed him. 
He wrote to George Sand in 1871, ‘‘ Has not 
modern criticism abandoned art for history? 
The intrinsic value of a book is nothing with the 
Sainte-Beuve-Taine school. . . Hence in 


the minor papers the abuse of personalities, bio- 
graphies, diatribes. Result: disrespect on the 
partof the public.” And, later, he is exasperated 
by the gossip in regard to his home, “his slip- 





pers, his dog.” He certainly was the last man to 
choose for exposure in a public square. Luckily 
the intimes will spare him this ignominy. They 
have agreed on a commemorative monument 
forming an allegorical group in which a medal- 
lion or bust of Flaubert will find its place. The 
monument will be erected at Rouen. 

We remark the appearance of a summary of 
the course of lectures given at the University of 
Brussels in 1884-85, by Count Goblet d’Alviella, 
under the title, ‘Introduction & Vhistoire des 
religions’ (New York: Christern). In the appen- 
dix is urged the necessity of introducing the 
history of religions in public instruction. 

Les Lettres et les Arts for December (Paris : 
Boussod, Valadon et Cie.; New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons) contains a long article, ‘‘ Le Cha- 
teau de Chantilly,” by M. Maurice Tourneux, to 
which the number owed the honor of being pre- 
sented to the French Academy at its session of 
December 7. M. Tourneux relates with much 
grace the history of Chantilly and its dependen- 
cies, especially during the long period of its 
transformation from a feudal fortress into one 
of the marvels of the Renaissance in France by 
the Constable de Montmorency and his descend- 
ants, and later by the Grand Condé into “un 
séjour unique au monde,” where all the magnifi- 
cences of the siécle de Louis XIV, were lavished. 
The history of Chantilly under the later Condés 
and its restoration by the Duc d’Aumale, still in 
progress, are sufficiently indicated, as well as the 
artistic wealth which will fill it when, by his gift, 
it passes into the possession of the five Academies 
which form the /nstitut de France. The paper 
is illustrated with photogravures of the present 
chateau, and by reproductions of old maps and 
engravings of the former buildings and depen- 
dencies. The brilliant success of ‘ L’Incendie des 
Folies-Plastiques,’ the amusing volume of stories 
recently published by M. Abraham Dreyfus, pro- 
mised more than is made good by the little come- 
dy which he gives in the present number of the 
Revue. M. Anatole France is most happy, how- 
ever, in his story of ‘‘ Marguerite,” which de- 
serves the place of honor given it at the begin- 
ning of the number. There is a charming head 
of a little girl among the illustrations, and an- 
other picture of a boy still younger building cas- 
tles of dominoes, which is delightful; but the pic- 
tures M. Anatole France himself leaves in the 
memories of his readers are far more delicate 
and exquisite in execution than any that the 
artists have drawn to accompany his story. 

Among recent foreign scientific publications 
are the ‘ Chemistry of the Sun,’ by J. N. Lockyer, 
F. R.8., containing a full statement of the 
hypothesis put before the Royal Society by the 
author some years ago, that the so-called ele- 
mentary bodies are in reality compound, in 
which Mr. Lockyer attempts to show that the 
spectroscopic phenomena of both the observatory 
and the laboratory are simply and sufficiently 
explained on the view that the chemical ele- 
ments behave after the manner of compound 
bodies; an elementary ‘Treatise on the Dif- 
ferential Calculus,’ by the Rev. Joseph Edwards, 
both these works being published by Macmillan ; 
and a ‘Treatise on Optics,’ by R. S. Heath, Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in the Mason Science 
College, Birmingham, published by the Cam- 
bridge Press, 

The infrequent award of medals of the Royal 
Society to American scientists lends no little inte- 
rest to the following paragraph in the recent an- 
niversary address of Prof, Stokes, the President 
of the Society: *‘The Rumford Medal has been 
awarded to Prof, Samuel P. Langley for his re- 
searches on the spectrum by means of the bolo- 
meter, A better knowledge of the ultra-red re- 
gion of the speetrum, which includes the larger 
part of the energy of solar radiation, had long 








been a desideratum when Prof. Langley com- 
menced his work upon this subject. Finding the 
thermopile insufficiently sensitive for his purpose, 
he contrived the bolometer. This instrument de- 
pends upon the effect of temperature upon the 
electrical resistance of metals, a quantity suscep- 
tible of very accurate measurement; and, with 
itsaid, Prof. Langley has been able to explore a 
part of the spectrum previously almost inaccessi- 
ble to observation. A result of Prof. Langley’s 
work, very important from the point of view of 
optical theory and of the ultimate constitution of 
matter, relates to the law of dispersion, or the 
dependence of refrangibility on wave-length. 
Cauchy’s formula, which corresponds well with 
observation over most of the visible spectrum, is 
found to break down entirely when applied to 
the extreme ultra red. Prof. Langley has given 
much attention to the important question of the 
influence of the atmosphere on solar radiation. 
The expedition to Mount Whitney, successfully 
conducted by him in face of many difficulties, 
has given results of the utmost value, pointing to 
conciusions of great interest and novelty.” 

We learn from the Academy that the Council 
of the Senate at Cambridge has recommended 
the adoption of the University of New Zealand 
as an affiliated institution. In many respects 
this is in the nature of a new departure, for hith- 
erto the privileges of affiliation have been limited 
to colleges in England which cannot themselves 
confer degrees. Besides, it has always been stipu- 
lated previously that Cambridge should be repre- 
sented in the governing body of the affiliated in- 
stitution, with a view to exercising some control 
over the examinations—a stipulation waived in 
the present case. It is also announced that Ox- 
ford and Cambridge have in preparation a joint 
scheme for the affiliation of the Indian umversi- 
ties. 


—The January Century is a remarkably able 
number. The first place in interest continues to 
be held by the Life of Lincoln, which advances 
rapidly into the period of early manhood, occu- 
pied by his law apprenticeship, Whig campaign- 
ing, and marriage. The well-known incident of 
his attachment to a young lady who died is told 
without new details, and the rejection of his suit 
in a second instance is cleared up and the pecu- 
liar account he once gave of it 1n a private letter 
explained. His half-hearted courtship of the one 
who was to become his wife, and the singular de- 
pression of his spirits during the year previous to 
his marriage, make the most interesting subject 
of the whole paper, but the treatment of it is 
vague. If the biographers have been perfectly 
frank, it is plain that they do not entirely under- 
stand this curious episode, which remains an enig- 
ma. Their reserve in respect to the charac- 
ter of Mrs. Lincoln and the circumstances 
of the union of the two amounts almost 
to total silence. Second in importance is 
Mr. Atkinson’s tabular and statistical view of 
the growth of our country, substantially the ad- 
dress delivered by him at Buffalo last August be- 
fore the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. It is full of solid information 
made easily intelligible, and is studded with those 
novel condensations of a multiplicity of facts in 
sentences of epigrammatic point which are cha- 
racteristic of his writing®, 1ltis impossible to con- 
dense further what he says, but his tendency is 
towards skowing that the distribution of our in- 
creased wealth is more equitable, and the share 
of labor in the general product is gaining to a 
greater degree than is commonly believed. He 
reckons the improvement to be such that the 
workman, maintaining the same standard of liv- 
ing as in 1860, could now lay up one-third of his 
wages. The facts and conclusions of this article 
have a wide reach, and are apparently to be set 
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over against the econome state of Europe, in a 
future number, as the balance of democracy vs. 
dynasties et al. Other articles of note are Henry 
James's on ‘‘ Coquelin,” a very full sketch of Ban- 
croft’s life, the continuation of the admirable cri- 
ticism on Freaoch sculptors, and Prof. Langley’s 
popular account of comets, meteors, and shooting 
stars. Cable and Stockton furnish fiction, 


—The fourth number of the publications of the 
American Economic Association is a very good 
example of what such publications should be. 
It is entitled ‘Codperation in a Western City,’ 
and is the work of Mr. Albert Shaw, one of the 
editurs of the Mioneapolis /ribune, a writer who 
has already devoted attention to topics of this 
class. He treats of a variety of subjects, several 
of which are not of sufficient importance to justi- 
fy our notice ; but the accounts of codperation 
among the coopers of Minneapolis, of the build- 
ing societies of St. Paul, and of profit-sharing in 
the Pittsburgh mills, are exceptionally interest- 
ing and suggestive. The enormous production 
of flour at Minneapolis occasions a corresponding 
demand for barrels, several millions a year being 
required. Coopering, therefore, is a considera- 
ble industry, employing between 700 and 800 men, 
more than half of whom belong to the codpera- 
tive shops. These establishments are of several 
years’ standing, and have been very successful. 
It seems, therefore, that co‘peration in produc- 
tive enterprise is in America no longer a theory, 
or even an experiment, but an accomplished 
fact. A whole trade has been revolutionized. 
Hundreds of nen who were mere journeymen, 
liable to be discharged at any moment, are now 
capitalists, owning their own homes, owning 
stock in profitable companies, and subject only 
to the vicissitudes to which all men engaged in 
business on their own account are hable. The 
details of this remarkable economic change are 
told in a clear and spirited manner by Mr. Shaw, 
and this essay will repay whatever attention those 
who are interested in codperation can give it. 
“The iudigenous character of this coperative 
movement ; its remarkable exemption from the 
aid, patronage, or praise of social reformers, po- 
litical economists, hobby-riders, or persons of the 
literary habit ; its entire freedom from the self- 
consciousness and premature thirst for fame that 
characterize almost every social experiment, how- 
ever insignificant,” are all features of especial at- 
tractiveness. The stories of the Rochdale Pio- 
neers and of. the Godin Familistére have been 
repeated until they are wearisome. The story 
that Mr. Shaw has to tell has never been told 
before; it presents novel conditions, and for 
Americans is peculiarly instructive. 


—The building associations of Minneapolis 
have not had a long career, and have to show so 
far about a thousand homes secured to working 
people. This number will probably be increased 
by 250 this year, and the ratio of increase is 
likely to be still greater in the future. But inthe 
city of St. Paul the work of these associations has 
been simply astonishing. There are forty of 
them, and their monthly receipts are estimated 
at $80,000. They bave collected altogether more 
than $10,000,000, and the general testimony is 
that by far the greater part of this money would 
have been wasted but for the inducement to sav- 
ing which they have offered. It is calculated that 
one-fourth of the families in the city are repre- 
sented in these societies, and more than a thou- 
sand loans a year are made by them, chiefly for 
the construction of dwellings. From eight to ten 
thousand homes in St. Paul have, either in whole 
or in part, been thus secured to their owners. Of 
this work, also, Mr. Shaw says that it has hardly 
before been so much as mentioned in print; and 
yet there is no doubt that ‘‘the building society 
is. above all things tojbe_ commended as a conser- 








vator of the home and family institutions that 
underlie all our national greatness and power.” 
It must be borne in mind, however, with refer 
ence to all these enterprises, that the community 
in which they originated has been exceptionally 
prosperous. Business, population, and land-va- 
lues have increased together, with a rapidity suf- 
ficient to make almost any investment protitable. 


—QOn the 15th and 16th of December M. Léon 
Say had the rare good fortune to distinguish him- 
self within twenty-four hours in two very differ 
ent fields, in the Senate and in the French Aca 
demy. His speech in the Senate, pressing the 
new Goblet Ministry to define its position, grati- 
fied the conservative Republicans whose opinions 
are expressed by the Journal des Débats, to which 
M. Say is a frequent contributor. The next day 
he read his Discours de réception, which, though 
aiming to be purely literary, was not calculated 
to conciliate his political enemies. He had to 
speak of two predecessors, a thing which occurs 
rarely. Edmond About, who had been elected 
to fill the place of Jules Sandeau, died before bis 
official reception could take place, leaving to the 
new recipiendary the task of praising two Aca 
demicians. M. Say spoke of them both, simply 
and with no exaggeration of eulogium, with all 
the reticence of academic panegyric. After just 
owe sentence about the “liaisons heureuses mais 
agitées” of the youth of Sandeau, he passed on 
to his first independent work, ‘ Madame de Som 
merville,’ not even mentioning his collaboration 
with George Sand in‘ Rose et Blanche,’ signed 
Jules Sand, although that was really the start 
ing point of bis literary career. As to About, 
his successor praised his esprif, of course, and he 
showed his own by the skill with which he ma 
naged to present this multifarious petit Voltaire, 
novelist, archeologist, critic, dramatist, pam 
phleteer, chronicler, and, in his own opinion, 
agronomist, even political economist. He was 
very courteous to him in this last capacity. M 
Rousse answered M. Say in the name of the Aca 
demy. At the conclusion of his speech he alluded 
tu the unoccupied seat (without mentioning the 
name) of the Duc d’Aumale, who, ** upon leaving 
us, nous a fait de si magnifiques adieuwr.” The 
next reception but ove (of Leconte de Lisle, 
namely, who succeeds Victor Hugo) will be that 
of M. Hervé, who, as Paris gossip says, was elect 
ed mainly through the influence of the exiled 
Academician. But the mildly Republican ele- 
ment in the Academy will surely express itself 
when their latest choice, M. Greéard, takes his 
seat. A 


—M. Emile Deschanel resumed on Wednesday, 
December 10, his brilliant course in French litera- 
ture at the Collége de France. He began by a gene- 
ral summary of the lectures of the last five vears, 
which were intended merely as an introduction to 
the Modern Literature of France, upon which he 
now enters. Five volumes have appeared, giving 
the substance of his lectures, and a sixth is an- 
nounced. These are published under the general 
title, ** Le Romantisme des classiques." The first 
four have been fully noticed in the Nation. The 
fifth is ‘ Le TheAtre de Voltaire’ (Paris: Calmann 
Lévy; Boston; Schoenhof), Like its predecessors 
it is pleasant, rather chatty, never very deep, and 
will serve to recall to mind a series of plays now 
seldom read in spite of the occasional revivals 
they have at the Comédie-Francaise. Voltaire’s 
tragedies (his comedies are not worth mention- 
ing) have all the artificiality of the French classic 
drama, and they unfortunately make the read- 
er think of a much greater writer. Orosmane 
and Zaire shine with a pale reflected light by the 
side of Othello and Desdemona, The subject of 
M. Deschanel’s lectures last winter was ‘ Les 
Origines du Romantisme et du Réalisme,” Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, Diderot, etc, This vear he 





announces as his subject the history of the 
“Ecole romantique,” to be followed by that of 
the “ Ecole réaliste.” The first authors 
study are Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, Mme ci 
Staél, Chateaubriand, and Senancour 


he wilt 


—To the student of classical history no subject 
ought to be more interesting than the survivals 
of old beliefs and old legends under more recent 
forms 
its difficulties and its perils, As 
folk-lore expands, we find so many startling 


legend 


And yet the investigation is not without 


the horizon of 


cidences ip myth and and saga that w 


hesitate to pronounce on a pedigree which 


seemed clear, and express ourselves with as muct 
reserve as Telemachus did, when quest: ned as to 
the source of his being. Still, we annot refuse 
to recognize the fact that the heathen netions 


that poured into the Church brought with then 


a stock of old beliefs, usages, ceremonies, which 
were incorporated into the new structure. hwed 
with its life, and grew with its growth Sos 
times the new-comers seem to bave influenosd 
dogma, sometimes the ged in exile” seer 
have cast his shadow, sometimes his mantle, on bis 
successors; but doctrinal matters cannot be treat 
ed without apparent trreveren amd if we a 
to study the plastic adaptation of the flures of 
the Greek Pantheon, it is better to seek our exans 
ples among the legends of the saints than t! 
history of dogma. Indeed. we find that dogma 
had, at a comparatively earty date, bs ‘ 
rigid as to allow little moukling from w t 


and the progress of doctrine is not a matter that 


concerns the classical student much. In other 
directions, however, a certain hberal policy was 
followed W batever could safely be tolerate? 
was tolerated, There was no rude breaking wit! 
old traditions The gods were banished, i is 
true. but wherever classical mvths could be made 
to symbolize Christian life they were quietiy kept 


up. 


The fair sinner with her penitential tears bas 


been a favorite theme of the painters for centu 


ries, and “maudlin,” in our English vocabulary, 
is derived from the old pi 
Magdalen. The early Church had made the figure 


of the penitent conspicuous among her saints: no 


tures of the sorrowing 


more absolute warrant for the forgiveness of sins 
than the woman that was a sinner in the house of 
Simon, that woman whom the Roman tradition 
identified with Mary Magdalene 
man who is still lingering in the outskirts of the 
Gospel according to St. John. No wonder that 
the sympathy felt with these Biblical characters 
expressed itself in the coinage of new types, and 
some years since Prof. Usener, in a charming 


than the we 


monograph on the Legend of St. Pelagia, pur 
sued that *‘archidiablesse ” Venus, as Heine calls 
her. through all the Protean forms that she as 
sumes in the chronicles of the saints. According 
to him, Pelagia and Marina, the Lady of the Sea, 
Margarito, the Lady of the Pearl, Porphyria, the 
Lady of the Purple, Anthusa, the Lady of Flow- 
ers, Euphrosyna, and Matrona are all reflexes of 
the one goddess, Aphrodite. To kill Aphrodite 
was impossible, but it was possible to disguise 
her and to convert her. What was pure in the 
figure of Venus found its incorporation else 
where, and the soiled dove of Aphrodite, who is 
one with Semiramis, was washed in the laver of 
regeneration. Prof. Usener boldly maintained 
then that these various saints are only hyposta 
tized surnames of Aphrodite, and in pursuance of 
the same theme he has recently given us the 
Acta 8. Marine in a form for which those who 
sympathize with him, and those who do not, will 
be alike grateful. The use he has made of his 
learning may not be acceptable to most of thoxe 
who delight in the legends of the saints. The use 
he has made of his MSS. is a matter of general 
satisfaction. The martyrology of St. Marina ap- 
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pears together with that of St. Christopher—most 
picturesque of saints—in an appendix to the con- 
gratulatory letter sent by the University of Bonn 
to the University of Heidelberg at its recent 
semi-millennium. Much of Prof. Usener’s ad- 
mirable work appears in similar sporadic forms, 
and those who wonder at an erudition which is 
as familiar with the labors of the Bollandists as 
with the remotest recesses of classic mythology, 
are becoming impatient to see the complete cycle 
of which we have had only an arc here and an 
arc there. We can only add that the story of 
Marina is, to our thinking, much less interesting 
and dramatic than that of Pelagia, which is ad- 
mirably told by the monkish chronicler. 


ARTISTIC IMAGINATION. 


Imagination in Landscape Painting. By Philip 
Gilbert Hamerton. Boston : Roberts Bros. 


Mr. HAMERTON again offers a contribution to the 
science of the most difficult, because least tangible, 
subject of study to which great importance can 
be attached at our present stage of intellectual 
development. We have reached at last a scien- 
tific basis for every branch of investigation into 
things subject of positive knowledge except art, 
which, while it goes on filling the earth with its 
results, gives us no demonstrable hold on its vital 
principle. De gustibus non est disputandum is 
the conclusion behind which all differences of 
opinion take shelter; and in fact the personal 
element so thoroughly dominates all others in 
criticism, that the standards of excellence and the 
position of the individual artist are more influ- 
enced by the judgment of a single critic of 
accepted authority than by all the essays of a 
scientific tendency ever written. We accept the 
judgments of Reynolds and of Da Vinci, not be- 
cause we follow any reasoning they have left us, 
but because we know that they understood art, 
and therefore ought to be able to give an opinion. 
It is peculiarly a case of possumus quia videmur 
posse, and we have seen in this generation public 
opinion controlled, as far as the English language 
goes, by a critic who was demonstrably wrong 
(whether any other may be found demonstrably 
right, remains another question) in many princi- 
ples of criticism which he laid down, partial and 
passionate in exegesis and inaccurate in observa- 
tion, because he had acquainted himself with cer- 
tain scientific facts, and with unsurpassed elo- 
quence and profound self-conviction asserted 
those facts and that conviction to be the founda- 
tion of art, and therefore the standards by which 
it should be judged, though no thoroughly quali- 
fied artist has ever accepted his premises or his 
conclusions. 

In the necessary work of clearing away the er- 
roneous system of ideas which Ruskin, with an un- 
flinching air of authority and contagious passion, 
has imposed on his peculiar public, no one has been 
so influential as Hamerton. Trained in a broad 
school of art, judicial and scientific in his tem- 
perament, he has attacked the questions involved 
in a true standard of criticism with a delibera- 
tion and breadth of judgment curiously in con- 
trast with the Oxford Professor’s, with the ad- 
vantage that though he builds slowly and with a 
truly Caledonian prudence, his work stands de- 
structive criticisai better than that of any pre- 
vious writer on art. Comparing this his latest 
study into the springs of artistic activity with 
that of Mr. Ruskin on the same subject, the qua- 
lities of the rival critics may be seen more clearly 
grouped, if more favorable to the latter, than 
in most of their parallel studies. Ruskin’s essay 
on the Imagination is, taken with that on Beauty, 
the most valuable part of his ‘ Modern Painters’; 
but it will be noticed that at the basis of his en- 
tire theory of art there lies an eloment of mysti. 





cism, a remote metaphysical strain, largely de- 
rived from his personal emotions before nature. 
His theory had a fascinating theological value, 
perhaps a scientific one, if there were any method 
of measuring emotion by a scientific standard, 
but necessarily remains a mere suggestion for 
a complete and profound metaphysical inves- 
tigation. Its analysis is ingenious and over- 
wrought, and fails, perhaps more than from any 
other reason, through his attempt to include un- 
der his definition of Imagination faculties which 
are only associated with it or allied to it. Ha- 
merton is more practical in his method of ap- 
proaching the subject, and accepts the fact of 
imagination as we do that of thought, as a men- 
tal phenomenon of which metaphysical explana- 
tion is not to be profitably studied. 

But in his turn Hamerton follows too far the 
lead of Ruskin, whose treatment he seems to have 
bad in mind, and commits, in our opinion, an- 
other error in taking too little for understood 
in the minds of his readers. To take the last ob- 
jection first, he becomes trite in his opening chap- 
ters, where he deals with the peculiarity, or want 
of peculiarity, rather, in the imagination of land- 
scape painters—which seems to us to go without 
saying. He attemptsto bring his argument down 
to the level of minds which, if they read him at 
all, will apprehend without this elementary dis- 
cussion all that he bases on it; and if they do not, 
will take him at his word and accept it without 
the discussion. Nobody who is capable of follow- 
ing his investigation would maintain that land- 
scape imagination is a separate faculty from 
figure imagination; and this minuteness gives the 
essay at the outset an air of commonplace, which 
weakens its general effect. Even here, however, 
there occur occasional observations which have 
a characteristic common-sense value, as when 
Mr. Hamerton says, speaking of unprofessional 
taste: 

** There is good evidence, even, that a large pro- 
portion of the outside public is really more imagi- 
native than some of the landscape painters 
themselves: for accurate, unimaginative land- 
scape painting is never widely popular, and the 
lowest popular forms of the art, as well as the 
highest, invariably appeal far more to the specta- 
tor’s imagination than to any supposed accuracy 
in his knowledge. Tbe views of places painted 
on the panels of steamboats, or the colored prints 
that are bestowed gratuitously on the purchasers 
of certain groceries, or the sketches of landscape 
on screens and trays, are probably the lowest 
forms of the art that deserve to be taken 
into consideration; and in all these you will find, 
I do not say any noble imaginative powers, but 
certainly far more the impulse to be imaginative 
tban to be accurate. This is only in secordance 
with what we know of the popular iicgination 
in other things. We owe the development of all 
early myths and legends to the common people, 
while the criticism which distinguishes between le- 
gend and history is always the product of a small, 
cultivated class. There is, indeed, such vigor of 
imagination inthe popular mind that the artist 
who is destitute of it cannot satisfy the instinct- 
ive need of the people. They will be unmoved 
by his art, and however careful, however full of 
conscientious observation it may be, they wiil 
feel 1t to be unsatisfactory, and therefore reject 
it as untrue.” 


Rarely has a more important truth connected 
with the development of art been so plainly told 
in so few words. This passage contains the ele- 
ments of a complete philosophy of art. The fol- 
lowing chapter, on the two senses of the word 
Imagination, errs in both the senses we have 
pointed out, first in admitting to a certain extent 
Ruskin’s divisions of the Imagination, and second 
in going to the lexicographers for the definition 
of a word of which no lexicographer can be com- 
petent to give adefinition to the specialist. Web- 
ster and Littré can give the generally accepted 
definition of Imagination—that is their function; 
but when a finer distinction is to be drawn, it 
belongs to the imaginative man to give it, or, 
in default of his definition, we myst recur to 











the specialist who deals with Imagination, i. e., to 
art in its various forms. Mr. Hamerton would 
have arrived at a happier and quicker conclusion 
had he not deferred so much to the common un- 
derstanding of what the common understanding 
will always make a mystery of. Nor had Words- 
worth any clear conception of how Imagination 
could be defined—probably he bad never given 
himself any serious thought on the matter—or 
what might be the radical distinction between it 
and Fancy. And Mr. Hamerton himself seems 
tous not so much insensible to, as timid in es- 
suming to define, the true distinction between 
the two ; for that the distinction exists, not even 
Ruskin’s avowal (too late) of incapacity to dis- 
tinguish between Fancy, Imagination, and In- 
vention (p. 4) is sufficient to make one doubt. If 
we might venture to supplement, rather than cor- 
rect, Mr. Hamerton, we should say that Invention 
means the finding out a way to do a thing which 
may be imaginative or may not—it is a purely 
voluntary act, with a definite purpose in view, 
viz., the doing something by a method not ap- 
plied to that act before; it does not imply 
Imagination, but may be moved by it. Fancy 
consists rather in charging an object with some 
unusual attribute, or associating it with some 
unexpected quality than in bringing up new 
images; while Imagination is the supreme creative 
faculty, bringing up to the mental faculties dis- 
tinct mental images, recognizable and under 
certain circumstances communicable to the minds 
of others than the imaginer. But as tothe grade 
or quality of the Imagination, there does not 
seem to be any distinction possible except that of 
more or less, and more or less pure from Fancy, 
from memory of actual objects seen, or more or 
less distinct as compared with actual vision. 

Not only is a recollection (distinctly recogniza- 
ble as such) not a part of an imaginative picture, 
but it is probably a drawback to its perfection, 
for while memory acts distinctly, what it recalls 
will be actual objects seen, while the value of the 
imaginative picture consists in the unity which 
is the consequence of its spontaneous creation. 
Memory feeds Imagination, but has no specific 
part in the production of the ‘“‘imago” beyond 
having furnished all the material which, di- 
gested and recombined, forms its details; and 
while the Imagination may doubtless be more 
copious and clear for being coupled with an ex- 
cellent memory, it will probably be crippled by 
that memory acting perceptibly. Probably the 
best example of pictorial memory in the records 
of art is that of our F. E. Church, in whom Ima- 
gination is so completely dissociated from memo- 
ry that it may be said not to exist, except in the 
sense in which all people have it in a degree, by 
having mental vision—if all have it. This, in 
deed, is fully recognized by Mr. Hamerton in 
what he says in the chapter on ‘Images in the 
Mind” (p. 7), which makes his distinctions in the 
discussion of Memory vs. Imagination less clear 
than they should be. 

In connection with this subject it should be 
understood that memory, as the artificial pro- 
duct of science, and with regard to which Mr. 
Hamerton has, in the chapter on Training of 
Memory, some very thoughtful considerations, 
is decidedly antagonistic to artistic imagination, 
and not even, like simple memory, nutritive to 
it, for it induces the mind to retain facts as they 
are scientifically known, not as they are really 
seen; and what the artist has to deal with is the 
appearance of things, with regard to which 
Hamerton himself has taught us in his ‘ Land- 
scape’ that illusions are often the best side of art. 
If (p. 13) the distinction between pinus sylvestris 
and other trees is not visible to the merely art- 
educated eye, then art should take no cognizance 
of it, nor should a landscape painter take notice 
of geological distinctions which do not appear ig 
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but > form and tint. To represent rocks as gneiss or 
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sandstone in a picture when they could only be 
distinguished as such by a geological education, 
is no part of art. 

A most important part of this study is that 
contained in the chapter on ** Images Evoked by 
Feeling,” in which it is pointed out that a vital 
distinction exists between actual and dramatic 
passion, in that while the first paralyzes art, the 
second (or what Hamerton calls ‘‘ secondary emo- 
tion,” i. e., a half-feigned or half-remembered 
emotion), develops it: 

“This brings us to a most important conclu- 
sion, which enhances still more the great value of 
imagination in the fine arts. Not only are the 
images seen by the imaginative artist called up 
by emotion, but the emotion ttself is imaginative. 
By the power of his imagination the artist enters 
into a state of emotion, and yet at the same time 
this emotion, which is only half real, leaves him 
sufficient mental liberty to attend to all the tech- 
nical details of his work as versifier or painter. 
When a poet seems most deeply moved, he has 
still leisure enough to choose effective syllables 
and sonorous rhymes, as an actress, in the storm 
of simulated passion, assumes those attitudes 
which display her person to advantage.” 


A branch of his subject which we should have 
been glad if the author had elaborated more com- 
pletely, is the relation between the imagining of 
a subject (landscupe) and composition of the 
same ; unimaginative painters often having great 
facility and felicity in composing, as. in a re- 
markable degree, our Church already alluded to. 
The chapter on ‘‘ The Alteration in Images Pro- 
duced by Feeling” seems to us to retraverse the 
ground occupied by imaginative conception, the 
true “feeling” or emotion being imaginative, 
and transforming the image derived from the 
natural scene to a different image. This is mere- 
ly the case in which Imagination fuses the image 
without destroying its identity, so that it pro- 
vides the soul or vital element without being con- 
cerned with the body or material element, 

It is impossible in reasonable space to follow 
out in detail the development which Mr. Ha- 
merton has given his subject, suggestive as 
it is of grave thought in every page; and if 
redundant in argument, it is without verbiage, 
and is full with the earnestness of a writer satu- 
rated with his subject and conscious of its gravi- 
ty. There is here and there, however, a passage 
which does not seem to fit the frame, as when, 
in dealing with ‘“‘ The Alteration in Images Pro- 
duced by Feeling,” he says, ‘‘ What is still more 
remarkable is that the history of past ages whose 
account seems closed with the death of all those 
who belonged to them, is constantly presented to 
us in new aspects by the selecting imagination 
of new historians.” This we believe to be a 
mistake, and that the ‘new aspects” belong not 
to the selecting imagination, but to materials 
brought to light by profounder research and the 
subsidence of partisan passions; Imagination 
having no part in historical research. The Imagi- 
nation gains nothing by getting the credit of 
what does not belong to it. 

The distinction of a ‘*sympathetic imagina- 
tion” we should regard as false in theory and 
confusing in study, for the quality known as 
sympathy (like Mr. Ruskin’s *‘ imagination con- 
templative,” etc.), we should recognize as nota 
form of imagination at all, but a mental faculty 
which corresponds to imagination as the feminine 
intellect does to the masculine. We shall never 
attain a scientific nomenclature if we include un- 
der the same terms such diametrically opposed 
faculties as production and appreciation, crea- 
tive and receptive; nor is the appellation of 
reverie as passive imagination more happy. In 
both these it seems to us that Mr. Hamerton has 
been unconsciously influenced by his reading of 
Ruskin to abandon the true logical consideration 
of the subject which is bis more fitting temper, 
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But apart from nomenclature, both these chap- 
ters are extremely valuable. The definition of 
Invention as ‘imagination that can be made to 
work,” while open to the same objection as to no- 
menclature, involves some consequences which are 
important equally if the definition be true or not 
true, and therefore the definition seems superfluous 
if not incorrect. Invention and Imagination are 
not synonyms in any case, though Invention may 
be imaginative or the reverse. It may be object- 
ed that nomenclature is a matter of minor im- 
portance so long as a thing is clearly designated; 
but the establishment of any science, as such, be- 
gins with a just and exact nomenclature, without 
which no precise identifications or distinctions 
can be made. In Ruskin’s theories of Beauty and 
Imaginatio the entire fabric is askew for the 
want of correct nomenclature, thus forbidding 
the logical application of the theories. Mr. 
Hamerton is much nearer the truth, but his 
formulas are capabie of reduction to much sim- 
pler and therefore more correct and comprehen- 
sive terms. 

We have left no space to speak of the illustra 
tions, which add to the worth of this important 
book by their artistic value more than by their 
relevancy. The process prints in the text, repro- 
ductions of engravings, show how far the English 
are behind in this matter. 
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By Don Armando Pa- 
From the Spanish by Nathan 
Haskell Dole. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
Agnes Surriage. By Edwin Lasseter Bynner. 
Boston: Ticknor & Co. 
Miss DUNNING’s work shows a gain in steadiness, 
and a quickened sense of proportion, without 
which ‘A Step Aside’ would not seem an im 
provement upon her first novel; for in workman- 
ship alone does this novel reach the level of 
‘Upon a Cast.’ The characteristics of the two 
books are sufficiently identical to mark in them 
a common authorship. The same quick, nervous 
style, the same accurate perception of values, 
the same artistic handling which are here com- 
bined to make interesting the slight story of 
Pauline Valrey’s brief lapse from the highest bent 
of her nature, made * Upon a Cast’ such a plea- 
sant reading. One cannot help feeling, however, 
that the story of Pauline aud her weak lover is a 
poor one—almost trivial in some respects, in spite 
cf Miss Dunning’s art and her skill in selecting 
and arranging. The characters are true and life- 
like enough; the interest, which is a personal 
ratber than a dramatic one, is evenly sustained. 
The surprises are brought about, it is true, by the 
most commonplace incidents, but they are not old 
or worn out, and there 1s pow and then a touch 
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of elevation in Pauline’s character that will reach 
women especially. But, after all this is said, 
there still remains a feeling of Jissatisfaction, as 
if something lack ng. Hugh Langmuir 
may have been a lovable fellow, and his passion 
for Pauline may have 
sincere; but it is too much to ask us to forgive 


were 


been very intense and 
his weakness, or to look upon Pauline’s final atti 
tude towards him otherwise than as one partly 
of atonement—stnce she had been his temptation 

and partiy of self-sacrifice 

The period of the war is just now very produc 
tive of literature, and the newspaper bunortsts 
are not altogether to be blamed for baving their 
fling at the tendency to needlessly swell the bulk 
of material which some future 
Fiction, of 
closely as any other branch of literature to the 
popular cry, Bac 
pository for historical facts is always doubtful 
An earnest historian would hesitate Jong before 
hampering himself with the needs and 
tions of a narrative 
adapting square facts to the rounded outlines of 


historian will 


have to overhaul course, listens as 


the value of a novel as a re 


restric 
wherein the necessity for 
romance would be a constant temptation to «is 
tortion and inaccuracy, And while the sincere 
novelist may often flod his advantage 
the question of epochs in the world’s progress 


in history 
will at last be found to be with him-—as with 
Bulwer, or Thacteray, or Scott—a means rather 
than an end. 

Mr. Townsend has possibly meant to do his 
work in this way. His first object. as he states 
in his preface, was writing a romance upon the 
conspiracy of Booth; his next, painting the 
more picturesque portions of Marvland, from the 
old tide-water counties to the German 
and mountain battle flelis. But he 
overweighted with (he burden of his facts, 
romance is weak and straggling 
painting picturesque Maryland, or broken and 
plot of 


Beginning on the eve of John Brown's 


valleys 
been 

The 
when he is 


has 


confused when 
Booth 
raid, the thin thread of Lioyd Quantrell’s story 
isspua out through almost 
martyrdom, bate, and final 
peace with innocent Katy of Catoctin. It is all 
done with the volubility of the journalist, to 
whom all facts, however slight, are precious, and 
the imagination a thing to be, at least generally. 
judiciously Neither the immense 
amount of information nor the great labor of 
collocation shown by the book can be. dismissec 
lightly; but as reads and tired 
through the five hundred and more pages, one 
cannot help thinking how good the story nught 
have been by itself, and how concise and valuable 
a history might have been made by leaving out the 
story altogether. Mr. Townsend says, not boastful 
ly atall, that no natural scene is sketched that did 
not dwell upon his sight, and of one such sceue he 
gives the date of the study in a foot-note. Wil 
liam Black is also said to make a study of his 
scenes while actually beholding them: and one is 
thus led—empirically, perhaps, but nevertheless 
irresistibly—to a comparison in which Mr. 
Townsend has nothing to gain. ; 
In ‘ Roland Blake’ the war plays an entirely 
different part. The scenes and incidents of camp- 
life and battle form a mere background for the 
action of the story; which, however, is in all re- 
spects sounworthy cf praise that it is not a fair 
sample to set up beside ‘ Katy of Catoctin’ tor the 
sake of making noticeable the difference between 
methods, The whole plot of the story, in the 
first place, hinges upon an absurdity, for bad 
Richard Darnell been a character with the intel- 
ligence and the feelings which the author has 
ascribed to him, he would never have allowed his 
true name to appear in the transaction by which 
he traitorously sold his knowledge to Union 
officers, Yet the climax turns upon the posses- 
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sion of his name by Roland Blake—the only man 
who knew of his connection with the Union 
Bureau of Information. Mr. Mitchell’s stories 
are readable; the memories of the war are very 
actual and living with him; but his conceptions 
are too hasty and too carelessiy worked out to 
deserve more than a careless reading. 

In considering just here ‘ The Silence of Dean 
Maitland,’ it is curious to notice that while the 
scene, at least in its first two parts, is laid con- 
temporaneously with both that of Mr. Townsend's 
novel and that of Mr. Mitchell’s, there is abso- 
lutely no reference to the rebellion in its pages. 
One appreciates a little more keenly, even in 
dwelling on so little a thing, how small a part 
our great war really playsin the thoughts and 
interests ot foreigners. But though this may 
strike one in reading Mr. Grey’s novel, one will 
realize on the other hand that our men of letters 
have not been ignored—at least by Mr. Grey. 
Hawthorne’s influence can be too closely and 
continuously traced throughout the long and de- 
pressing histery of Dean Maitland’s crime to 
prevent one from being constantly reminded of 
both ‘ The Marble Faun’ and ‘ The Scarlet Let- 
ter.’ The story is much more complicated than 
either of Hawthorne’s; its scope is wider and 
more extended. There is nothing that recalls 
the close artistic treatment, the completeness and 
finish of Hawthorne’s work; there is only here 
and there a flavor, a touch that is none the less 
real by being so hard to name. Theold truth 
that remorse is the heaviest punishment for sin 
is the theme. And for the sake of a full-length 
picture possibly—and possibly for the sake of 
tilling three volumes—Mr. Grey has described 
the life of Cyril Maitland as he passed from the 
inpnocence of youth through the stages of 
deceit, seduction, and murder, to allowing his 
dearest friend to suffer unjustly for twenty years 
in prison, while he himself, who should have 
been there, was steadily gaining the highest dig- 
nities of the Church; until finally remorse grew 
stronger than fear, and he confessed his crime 
from the pulpit. The book is liberally conceived; 
there 13 a generous largeness in its proportions, 
and a slow, thorough-going style in the method 
of their development, that is pleasant to meet 
with in this day of dashed-off stories and 
novelettes. But one would like the length of it 
better if the matter were more cheerful. 

If reading a book without having to consult at 
the same time three or four others is, as Godwin 
says, an unalloyed pleasure, one can have no 
fault to find with Mr. Graham’s tale of ancient 
Rome, but can pursue the fortunes of the beauti- 
ful Nezra and her brave Pretorian, and, satis- 
tied with the purely human interest of their 
story, leave the annalson theshelf. Sejanus and 
Tiberius were only men after all, and one may 
learn all of them that is pertinent to Newra’s 
tale without going outside the cover of Mr. 
Graham’s book. 

The lack of earnestness, together with the 
light and careless tone of ‘ Francis,’ deprives the 
book of any value or influence in the socialistic 
literature of the time. A socialistic romance 
cannot be “‘ for the most part an idyll of England 
and summer.” The misery and degradation that 
wrought Kingsley to such heights in ‘ Alton 
Locke’ cannot be smiled away by pleasant love 
tales, nor hidden by a little innocent masquerad- 
ing. 

There is material enough in ‘ The Psychologist’ 
for two or three good novels; but, as Mr. Bishop 
has put it together, it falls somewhat short of 
making one. By close attention one can find a 
continuous thread of interest; but it is so ob- 
scured by the jumbled mass of incidents, charac- 
ters, and philosophic and religious discussions 
that to keep track of it is hardly worth the trou- 
ble. The commercial traveller as a leading 





figure in fiction will strike many as an innova: 
tion, but a religious drummer will strike more ds 
an unusual type, and one that cannot by any 
means be descended from ‘L'illustre Gaudis- 
sart’ of Balzac. 

There is less to distinguish Mr. W. E. Norris’s 
latest effort in fiction from the general mass of 
well-written stories of English life than is usual- 
ly the case with him. He seems to have borrow- 
ed some of ‘‘ Ouida’s” puppets for the nonce, and 
to have pruned away that writer's over-luxuriant 
upholstery, together with as much of the impro- 
priety and suggestive innuendo as is compatible 
with the conditions of society in England at the 
present time. Nearly all the characters and in- 
cidents are of the most conventional type—the 
beautiful young girl, suddenly converted from a 
great prospective heiress into a penniless orphan, 
immediately after her first ball, where she not 
only meets the quiet man of unattractive ex- 
terior who is destined to marry hér and win her 
love afterwards, but the handsome young officer 
who fancies himself in love with her, and makes 
trouble batween husband and wife later on; the 
vain attempts to earn her own living; her ac- 
ceptance of, and marriage to, the very desirable 
‘*catch” above mentioned: the uneventful coun- 
try life, diversified only by the interminable 
visits of the young officer, who courts the bero- 
ine’s sister-in-law, when not otherwise engaged 
in courting the heroine herself or the married 
woman who gives him good advice, tarnishes 
both their names, and urges him on to marriage 
with a wealthy woman who adores him, although 
she knows his ways; and the eventual reconcilia- 
tion of all parties when the heroine has sent the 
young officer about his business and discovered 
that she loves her husband. The novelty in the 
plot is the manner in which this desirable end is 
brought about. Jacob Stiles, the instrument, is 
a character who would have repaid more extend- 
ed study. He plays his peculiar part admirably, 
but the complexity of his situation and emotions 
hardly receives due attention in view of the im- 
portance of the results. The heroine is one of 
those perfect and thoroughly charming English 
girls of whom it is always a pleasure to read, 
especially when handled by a master of easy nar- 
rative and natural conversation like Mr. Norris. 
But his strength lies rather in depicting perverse 
characters, and his women of that class are cer- 
tainly more interesting than his simply good 
ones. Carry Herbert in this volume is a mild il- 
lustration of this point. Mr. Norris shines with 
particular brilliancy in the difficult field of narra- 
tion in the first person singular, and his best 
work is accomplished on that model. The pre- 
sent story is not so narrated, and therefore, cle- 
ver and agreeable as it is, it lacks much of the 
sparkle and individuality which usually distin- 
guish his work. 

It was a pity to rechristen Don Armando Pa- 
lacio-Valdés’s delightful novel of Spanish provin- 
cial life ‘The Marquis of Pefialta,’ It places that 
unfortunate young man under the necessity 
of living up to the responsibilities of a hero, 
whereas Marta and Maria are deservedly ac- 
corded the preéminence by the author. A more 
really vital and comprehensible contrast of the 
two great themes of Spanish literature, love and 
religion, it would be hard to find. The romantic 
school still makes itself felt, to a great extent, in 
Spain, particularly in the treatment of feminine 
character. The distinctive merit of the novel 
now under consideration lies precisely in its de- 
parture trom the conventional types, which pos- 
sess but little power to move the reader. Marta 
has at length let us into the secret that Spanish 
girls are made of flesh and blood, much like the 
girls of other nations, instead of being very beau- 
tiful, very perfect, but very dim abstractions. If 
Maria impresses us somewhat less forcibly, it is 
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because she voluntarily withdraws from the scene 
and deserts her lover for religion. The manner 
in which prominence is at first given to her 
gradual immersion in purely religious preoccu- 
pations, her increased severity towards herself, 
and her estrangement from the Marquis, follow- 
ed by her absence from the story for many 
pages, her abrupt reappearance in the charac- 
ter of a Carlist plotter, and her retirement to 
the convent--all this is finely graduated and 
artistic, so that, although the reader is, at first, 
disappointed at not seeing more of her, he finally 
realizes that the effect produced upon his mind 
is precisely that which ber couduct must have pro- 
duced on her lover and her family. The touch of 
humer, at times approaching sarcasm, which 
lightens up the other portions of the story, is new 
but very welcome from a modern Spaniard. 
Marta’s housewitely labors, wherein she is assist- 
ed by the Marquis, furnish not only a series of 
charming love scenes, but food for thought on the 
subject of Spanish manners and customs in the 
wealthy classes, The Marquis’s way of examin- 
ing the beds, and peeping into Maria’s bureau 
drawers, in that famous hunt for the canary 
(during which the house grows from a one-story 
building to a thing of staircases, towers, and un- 
limited apartments, in spite of the fact that the 
head of the family sleeps in the library), is sur- 
prising, to say the least. Marta sweeping the 
dining-room in a ripped gown is as irresistible as 
she is when helping the Marquis to fold the sheets; 
but whether those sheets were rough-dried or 
starched and ironed, is a question which will 
harass the souls of housekeepers. Marta, too, 
would be called bold in some latitudes. But, in 
spite of these peculiarities, and an over-insist- 
ence now and then on points which are not pro- 
portionately developed later on, the life, truth, 
and spirit of the book must commend it to the 
novel-reader in quest of a fresh sensation. The 
translation is excellent, on the whole. Exception 
might be taken to a number of small mistransla- 
tions, but since they do not materially affect the 
sense of the book, they may be left for the author 
to quarrel with, if he should ever chance to meet 
with the volume. 

There is a charm about Mr. Bynner’s historical 
romance of colonial times which engages the 
reader’s sympathies at the outset, The story is 
the familiar one of Sir Charles Henry Frank- 
land’s love for a beautiful girl whom he first saw 
busily scrubbing the stairs in the inn at Marble- 
head. He brought her to Boston, had her edu- 
cated, made her his mistress, and finally married 
her ten years later in Lisbon, in performance of a 
vow that he would do so if he escaped from the 
great earthquake. It isa story which offers fine 
opportunities to a writer endowed with an abun- 
dance of imagination, and the chief exception 
which can be taken to Mr. Bynner’s treatment of 
it is that his powers of invention were hardly 
equal, at all times, to the task imposed upon them 
of filling out certain portions of the tale where 
historical data were lacking. This is particularly 
noticeable in the passage which refers to the life 
of the pair in Hopkinton, and applies, more or 
less, to the remainder of the book. It is true that 
there was a long period of time to cover, and 
that the addition of incidents would have length- 
erlea the story, but the lapse of time is hardly in- 
dicated, and there is a certain abruptness in the 
manner in which the scene is shifted. Up to the 
day of the elopement, however, there is no criti- 
cism to make, and Agnes is, throughout, an ideal 
character, with the one necessary limitation. 
But the author evidently does not feel quite 
sure of his ability to do justice to strong 
situations and passionate love-making, which 
surely ought to occupy a prominent place in 
such a plot, if anywhere. He cleverly avoids 
any dilemma of that sort on several occa- 
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sions, and, in of notable instance, he dis- 
tinctly sbirks the responsibility, though the man- 
ner in which it 1s done almost disarms the reader. 
The evening on which Agnes definitely unites her 
fortunes with Sir Henry’s is the occasion in ques- 
tion. Her change of feeling and the way in 
which it is effected are left entirely to the read- 
er’s imagination, while, for the scene which prop 
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erly belongs there, an extremely good scene be- | 


tween close-fisted Widow Ruck and her equally 


close-fisted suitor is substituted, thus bringing te | 
the front, at the most critical moment in the 
drama, two secondary personages, who have had | 


next to nothing to do with the development of 
the plot up to that point, and who thereafter in- 
stantly vanish intooblivion. Agnes’s sailor lover 
plays the part of a conventional puppet, with his 
opportune appearances. But if the author does 
not always rise to the situation, his book is good, 
and possesses in a rare degree that quality of at- 
mosphere of the period which is so difficult of at- 
tainment, in addition to an agreeable style, which 
is suitably stately, but never heavy. 








A BLOCKADE-RUNNER. 


Sketches from My Life. 
Hobart Pasha. London: 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

THE “late Admiral Hobart Pasha” was not in 

possession of an attractive reputation while he 

lived. A soldier of fortune never can be. It 
would be a difficult matter in casuistry to decide 
how far a soldier, even in the service of his own 
country, is justified in fighting in a war which 
he holds to be unjust. But there can be no diffi- 
culty about the case of one who hires himself out 
to be used as a piece of homicidal machinery by 

a foreign state. A man who, without the pres- 

sure of some overwhelming necessity, consents to 

do this, must plainly be altogether indifferent to 
the cause for which he may be called on to figrt. 

The case presents itself in a very aggravated 

shape when, like Hobart Pasha, he renounces the 

service of a free country to enter that of a cor- 
rupt and barbarous Oriental despotism. But the 
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human mind possesses an infinite capacity of self- | 


deception, and the reader of these pleasantly 

written ‘ Sketches’ will rise from them not with- 

out a considerable liking for their author. 
Hobart Pasha, it is plain from these pages, was 


one of those men—not by any means uncommon | 
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in the ‘services’ 
were permanently in a topsy-turvy condition. He 
spent sixteen years in the service of the Porte, 
and not only did he never regret for a momeat 
the time thus spent, but he records, evidently 
with genuine conviction, that he has always 
been a lover of freedom, a champion of the weak 
against the strong. We are not, therefore, at all 
surprised when he inveighs against the *‘ philan- 
thropists” who carried on an agitation against 
the beneficent institution of slavery. The * phi- 
lanthropist” is, in fact, in a general way, the 
root of nearly all the evil that affects humanity; 
and holding, as he seems to do, this view, it must 
be acknowledged that when he enlisted under the 
Constuntinople Pashas, Hobart Pasha got into an 
atmosphere quite untainted with the malaria of 
philanthropy. The truth really is, that Hobart 
Pasha was a man born out of due time. 


venture. He would have made a conspicuous 
name for himself among the sailors of Great 
Brita, had it been his fortune to live during 
the great revolutionary wars, As it was, he 
flung himself with eagerness wherever hard 
knocks were going and danger of any kind was 
to be encountered, and he bad a most cordial and 
sympathetic admiration for the brave man, to 
whatever race or country he belonged. It is, in- 
deed, this hearty relish for manliness that con- 


of all nations—whodse ethics | 


His rul- 
ing passion was for a life of excitement and ad- | 


| 





stitutes the great attractiveness of these ‘Sketches.’ 
Southerner or Northerner, Russian, Greek, or 
Turk—let but the man show that he does not 
fear death, and he is secure of Hobart Pasha’s 
applause. But im addition to this, the Admiral 
wields an effective pen. The sailor's trained 
habits of observation are here combined with a 
faculty of expression which seems to seize, by a 
sort of Instinct, upon the right words to embody 
what he has seen When 


lined to 


And be is never prolix. 
he quits a subject, the reaier feels in 
quarrel with him for dropping it so soon 

The part of his book Americ 
read with the liveliest interest is his account of 
blockade-ranning during the war of secession. 
He took to this work because, on receiving his 
rank as post-captain, he found himself, as it 
were, shelved for four years, until his time came 
for a command. 


which ans will 


Blockade-running was just the | 


thing to chime in with the instincts of a free | 


lance. It was exciting, adventurous, and, if 
successful, highly gainful ‘I trust,” writes 
the Admiral, ‘‘that our American friends will 
not be too severe in their censures on those en 
gaged in biuckade-running; for (I say it with the 
greatest respect for and admiration of euter- 
prise) had they been lookers-on instead of prin 
cipals in the sai drama that was enacted, they 
would have been the very men to take the lead.’ 
The vessel that Capt. Hobart —or Jas he 
called himself—bad charge of, ** the 
finest double-screw steamers that had ever been 
built,” and the following passage describes how 
she was prepared for her work : 


> * 
toberts 


Was one of 


* This was done by reducing her spars to a 
light pair of lower masts, without any yards 
across them ; the only break in this sharp outline 
being asmatl crow’s nest on the foremast, to be 
used as a look-out place. The hull, whicn sho wed 
about eight feet above water, was painted a dull 
gray color, to render her as nearly as possible in 
visible in the night. The boats were lowered 
square with the guuonels. Coal was taken on 
board of a smokeless nature (anthracite the 
funnel, being what is called * telescope,” lowered 
close down to the deck. In order that no noise 
might be made, steam was blown off under wa 
ter. While speaking of the precautions 
used, I may mention that among the fowls taken 
on board as provisions no cocks were allowed, 
for fear of their proclaiming the whereabouts of 
the blockade-runner. This may seem ridiculous, 
but it was very necessary.” 


Notwithstanding all his precautions, Capt.** Ro- 
berts * very narrowly escaped capture on his first 
venture. The run was from Bermuda to Wil- 
mington, a distance of 270 miles, with Federal 
cruisers scattered about in all directions. Twen 
ty-four hours after leav.ng port they were sicht- 
ed and chased by a large Federal cruiser, which 
however, they succeeded 1n outsailing 


** Night came on, and I ha? hoped that we 
should have made rapid progress tll dav-break 
unmolested. <All was quiet until about one 
o'clock in the morning, when, suddenty, to our 
dismay, we found a steamer clase alongside of us. 
How she had got there without our knowledge is 
a mystery to meeven now. However, there she 
was, and we had bardly seen her before a stento- 
rian voice howled out, ‘ Heave to in that steamer, 
or THsiak you!" It seemed as if all was over, 
but I determined to try a ruse before giving the 
little craft up. So | answered, * Ay, ay, sir, we 
are stopped.’ The cruiser was about eighty 
yards from us. We heard orders given to man 
and arm the quarter- boats, we saw the boats low- 
ered into the water, we saw them coming, we 
heard the crews laughing and cheering at the 
prospect of their prize. The bowmen had just 
touched the sides of our vessel with their boat- 
hooks, when | whispere? down the tabe into the 
engine-room, * Fall speed ahead !' and away we 
shot into the darkuess. I don’t know what hap- 
pened; whether the captain of the man-of-war 
thought. that his boats had taken possession, and 
thus did not try to stop us, or whether he stopped 
to pick up his boats in the rather nasty sea tnat 
was running—some one who reads this may know. 
All I can say is, that not a shot was fired, and 
that in less than a minute the pitch darkness hid 
the cruiser from our view. his was a great 
piece of luck.” 
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The Captain had another narrow escape when 
making the return vovage from 
heavily laden with cotton 


Wilmington 


*Davlight broke with thick, hazy weather, 
nothing being in sight. We went on all nught tll 
half pa-t eight o'clock, when the weather cleared 


up, and there was a large paddle- wheel crutser 
taat we must bave pas-ad very near to in the 
thick weather) about six miles astern of us The 
moment she saw us she gave chase After run 
bing fora quarter of an hour it Was evideut that 
with our beavyv canzo on boant the ver bad 
the legs of us, and as there wasa long day be 

us for the chase, things looked badiy. We moved 
somite tton aft to immerse Our screws well t 
stil the cruiser was steadily decreas) rial 
tance from us, when an incident of a verv curt 
nature favored us fora time. Ut is mentioned in 
the book of sailing directions, that the course of 
the Gulf Stream (an the vicinity of whech we 


were! Is In calm weather and smooth water plain 
ly marked out by a ripple on the iuner aad outer 
edges. We clearly saw, about a mile ahead of 
us, a remarkable ripple, which we, rightly as ut 
turned out, conjectured was that refermald to ia 
the book, As soon as we had crossed if we steex 





ed the usual course of the current of the Galf 
Stream, that here ran from two t three miies 
an hour. Seeing us alter our course, the cruiser 
did the same; but she bad not crossed the ripple 
on the edge of the streaa, and the . ours she was 
now steering tented t> keep her for some time 
from doing so. The result soon made it evident 


that the oservations in the book were correct 
for until she too crossad the ripple into the 
stream, we dropped ber rapiuily astern, wheres 
ve increased our distance to at least sewen miles 
It was now noon, from which time the enemy 
again began to close upon us, and at five o clock 
was not more than three oniles distant At ix 
o'clock she opened a harmless tire with the Par 
rot gun in her bow, the shot failing far short of 


t 
us, The sun set ata quarter to seven, by which 
time she had got pear that managed to 
send two or three shots over us, and was steadily 
coming up 

‘Luckily, as night came on, the weather be 
came very cloudy, and we were on the dark side 
of the moon, new setting in the west, which, ox 
casionally breaking through the clouds astern of 
the cruiser, showed us all her movements 
we must have been verv difficult to make out, 
though certamniv not more than a mile off All 
this time she kept tiring away, thinking, I suppose, 
that she would frighten us into ste pmng If we 
had gone straight on, we should dou have 
been caught: so we altered our course two points 
to the eastward. After steaming a short distance 
we stopped quite stil, blowing off steam under 
water, nota spark or the slightest smoke show 
ing from the funnel; and we had the indes riba 
ble satisfaction of seeing our enemy steam past 
us, still firing ahead at some imaginary vessel. 
This had been a most exciting chase and a very 
narrow escape; night only saved us from a New 
York prison.” 


80 she 


while 


tless 


At the close of the war the blockading vessels 
turned the taMes on the blockade runners : 


‘Fort Fisher was at last taken unbeknownst, 
as the sailors sav, tothe blockade-runners at Nas 
sau or Bermuda, at which places the blindest con- 
tidence was sti]] felt ineverything connected with 
the fortunes of the Soutao, and where to a 
an opinion that any misbap might happen to Wil- 
mingtou was positively dangerous, he cralty 
Northerners placed the lights for going over the 
bar as usual, The bleckade-runners came cau- 
tuously on, and, congratulating themselves on 
seeing no crutsers, ran gayly into port, The usual 
feastings and rejoicings were about to commence 
when a boat full of armed men came alongside, 
and astonished them by tellmg them that they 
were in the lion’s mouth. This happened to tour 
or five vessels before the news had reached the 


islands. It was bard lines, no doubt, vut quite 
fair play. [t was the blockaders’ turn to laugh 
now.” 


These lively accounts of blockade-running—of 
which our quotations are no more than a sample— 
are interspersed with as lively descriptions of 
Charleston and Richmond under the abnormal 
conditions created by the war, And there are, 
besides, other chapters devoted to a chronicle of 
the writer’s adventures when engaged in the sup- 
pression of the slave traffic, to his experiences in 
the Baltic with the British fleet under the com- 
mand of Sir Charles Napier, to sport in Turkey, 
society in Constantinople, and the performances 
of the Turkish fleet, which was under his per- 
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sonal command, during the last Russo-Turkish 
war. Nowhere does the interest of the narrative 
flag ; and the facts and anecdotes recorded are 
so many side-lights thrown on the main current 
of great hi-torical events, rendering these at 
once more intelligible and a great deal more in- 
teresting. 








Eminent Authors of the Nineteenth Century. 
Literary Portraits by Dr. Georg Brandes. 
Translated from the original by Rasmus B. 
Anderson, U. 8. Minister to Denmark, etc. T. 
Y. Crowell & Co. 1886. 

THE volume here offered to the American public 

is a translation of the collection of essays pub- 

lished in 1882 under the name of ‘ Moderne Geis- 
ter.’ To the eight essays contained in the Ger- 
man book Mr. Anderson bas, however, added one 
upon Henrik Ibsen, which was written by 

Brandes in 1885. This last portrait is eminently 

worthy of the splendid galiery in which it ap- 

pears. The German volume ‘ Moderne Geister 
was Loticed in the Nation of July 6, 1882, in a re- 
view which began witn a brief sketch of the au- 
thor’s career, and closed with these words: ‘** The 
works of Brandes eminently deserve to be trans- 
lated into English, and when they are we predict 
for them an Anglo-American popularity second 
only to that which they enjoy in Germany, which 
is saying much.” Itis unnecessary to repeat here 
what was said then in praise of these delightful 
essays. They represent their author’s best work, 
and Brandes at his best is the peer of any living 
critic. A few words concerning him in addition 
to what was said before may perhaps be appro- 
priate. 

Brandes is emphatically a son of the present 
age. Years ago he chose the modern spirit as 
his special field ; his great work deals with the 
‘* main currents of the literature of the nineteenth 
century,” aud it is among these currents, as 
forming the great stream of the intellectual life 
of to-day, that he finds his true element. He is 
a manof cosmopolitan temper, of wide knowledge 
in half-a-dozen modern literatures, and of a 
singularly alert and penetrating mind. His 
style, which, years ago, showed signs of a ten. 
dency towards the dangerous brilliancy of his 
friend Taine, has of late become more chaste and 
classical, and may now with much truth be said 
to combine French lucidity with German care- 
fulness. In tone these later essays are eminently 
calm; they show little trace of the ancient 
Sureur de guerrier with which the author long 
ago entered the arena of Danish literature. Now 
he seldom takes sides at all, and when he does it 
is with the composure of a magistrate who does 
not feel himself called upon to amplify or to de- 
fend his decision. In other words, the critical 
art bas come to be for Brandes essentially the art 
of depicting, and it is with good reason that he 
employs the word “ portraits” in the sub-title of 
the volume before us. For portraits these pro- 
ductions are, and not essays as Macaulay, for 
example, understood the word. The merits of 
Brandes’s work are those of portraiture. On 
this point some words of his own are interesting : 

“For the critic too,” he observes (that is, for 
the critic as well as the painter), ** the individual 
isan especially alluring object; to him, too, the 
execution ot a portrait is a singularly fascinat- 
ing occupation. . . After we have gradu- 
alty become familiar with an author, have. come 
to feel ourselves perfectly at home in his writ- 
ings, to perceive dimly that certain of their cha- 
racteristics dominate others, and then [sic, in 
Anderson’s translation; read: if then we] hap- 
pen to be by nature of a critical turn of mind, 
we can find no peace unti!. we have rendered 
ourselves an account of our impressions, and 
mae clear the indistinct imaze ot the cbaracter 
of another ego that has arisen within our soul.” 

But we should do injustice to this great critic if 
we conveyed the impression that he is merely a 





portrait-painter in the sense most naturally asso- 
ciated with that word. Much of his art consists, 
it is true, in the skilful choice of interesting mat- 
ters to talk about, in the carefully managed, but 
always apparently unstudied sequence of his 
topics, and in the nicety of his analvsis. And 
these excellences at least have their analogies in 
the art of portraiture. But Brandes is at any 
rate no seeker after the picturesque and the strik- 
ing; the truth is sacred to him before all things. 
Also, he offers enough to think about. At times 
he even becomes profound, and evinces the fact 
that he knows his Hegel as well as another man 
But he never remains long in the deeps of meta- 
physic, and when he emerges it is usually witha 
pear! worth diving for. Take this illustration. He 
has been dissecting psychologically the genius of 
Hans Christian Andersen, and is busy with ihe 
fact that the great story teller appeals most 
powerfully to children in whom the sense of sex 
is not yet developed, ‘‘ The whole secret,” he 
concludes, “‘ lies in the fact that he is exclusive- 
ly what he is—not a man of learning, not a 
thinker, not a standard-bearer, not a champion, 
as many of our great writers have been, but sim- 
ply a poet. A poetisa man who is at the same 
time a woman,” 

The following will illustrate our author's skill 
in comparisons: 

“The criticism that can with justice be made 
upon his [H. C. Andersen’s] ‘ Story of My Life,’ 
is not so much that the author is throughout oc- 
cupied with bis own private affairs (tbat is quite 
natural in such a work); it is that bis personality 
is scarcely ever occupied with anything greater 
than itself, is never absorbed in an idea, is never 
evtirely free from the ego. The revolution of 
1848 in this book affects us as though we heard 
some one sneeze.” 


A word or two now with regard to the transla- 
tion. Mr. Anderson’s general fitness for the 
task he has underteken cannot be doubted, and 
does not need to be advertised. Although not to 
the manner born in the use of English, he has ac- 
quired, through long residence in this country and 
through much experience in authorship and 
translating, a good command of our idiom. His 
transJation of Brandes reads in the main well. 
At times his work is even bnmilantly done. 
All the verse quotations of the original are 
done itto metrical English, and these versions 
are uniformly good as such things run. Ali 
this being so, we were somewhat surprised to find 
upon close examination that the translator trips 
pow and then in ways that are .unaccountable. 
We do not refer to trifling slips which the reader 
can mend for himself ; such, for instance, as the 
one noticed above, or the use of ‘ will” for 
‘*shall,” or a failure now and then to find the 
very best English word. Nor do we refer to oc- 
casional unsuccessful struggles with the intrica- 
cies of German syntax, like the one on page 12, 
where the greater part of the page is taken up 
with a single sentence the meaning of which is 
absolutely past finding out, unless one turns to 
the original. What we call unaccountable trips 
are such as the following, all of them from the 
essay upon Heyse: Page 3: ‘‘ At home in south 
Germany, he yet feels constantly drawn to Italy 
as the land where the human plant has attained 
a more beautiful and luxuriant growth than 
elsewhere, one that is less disturbed by re- 
flex action, and where the voice of the 
blood speaks most distinctly, most power- 
fully.” Tne original has * Reflexion,” which 
means ‘ratiocination.’ Page 6: ‘** [The enjoyment 
of life in his youth] was lost to Franz through his 
premature struggle for se/f-consciousness,” The 
original has ‘* Selbstge wissheit,” 7. e , ‘ self-assur- 
ance.’ Again, page 6: ‘* He [Heyse] here por- 
trays the sleeplessness cf the mind which is as 
dangerous for the health of the soul as actual 
sleeplessness is for the welfare of the body, and 





shows how one in whom the reflex faculty is 
maimed loses that mysterious,” etc. The origi- 
nal has ‘‘ Reflexionskranke,” which means * one 
who thioks too much.’ Page 8: * The peculiar 
kind of epicurean philosophy expressed in them 
. . . isin fact the poet’s conclusive concep- 
tion of hfe.” The German has “ schliessliche,” 
i. e., ‘ultimate.’ Page 10: ‘* How powerless is all 
comprehension of minds.” The German has 
* Einverstindniss der Geister,” i. e., ‘ concord of 
minis.’ Page 11: * blissful madness” is made 
to translate ‘“‘seliger Unsion.” Page 17: ‘‘In 
order to be couvinced of the thrilling signifi- 
cance of this characteristic.” The German runs: 
‘““von der durchgreifenden [not ergreifenden] 
Bedeutung,” i. e., ‘the essential significance.’ 
Page 31: ‘* Where in one of his ‘ novellen’ 
he introduces himself as a youth, he sings in 
Eichendorf’s fread: Eichendorff’s] own key, and 
we recognize fread: we learn] that very early in 
life he has been in the habit of whistiing with 
rare skill the melodies of romance.” Page 33: 
** He did not long continue to carol forth the mu- 
sic of romance”; and further on: ‘He is too 
thoroughly a child of the sun to be able to linger 
in the tvilight of romance.” The italicised 
phrase is each time a translation of romantisch, 
i, e., ‘romantic,’ in the sense of * pertaining to’ or 
‘characteristic of the Romantic school.’ This 
misunderstanding reaches its climax in the fol- 
lowing sentence on page 33: ‘ A lyric poet he is 
not, in the main, and the strength of romance, 
conformably to its nature and of necessity, lies in 
lyric poetry.” This last is a proposition which 
would puzzle a very wise man, but what Brandes 
says is entirely clear and eminently true, and 
that is, that ‘‘ tne strength of Romanticism lay 
in lyric poetry "—‘* die Romantik hatte naturge- 
miiss und nothwendig ibre Kraft in der Lyrik.” 





Registers of the Births, Marriages, and Deaths 
of the “ Egiise Francoise & la Nouvelle York,” 
from 1688 to 1804, edited by the Rev. Alfred V. 
Wittmeyer. New York. 1886. [Collectioas of 
the Huguenot Society of America, Vol. 1. 
8vo.] 

THE Huguenot Society of America has very ap- 

propriately bezun its publishing work by print- 

ing the early Registers of tne first French church 
in this city. Tne voiume is edited by its present 
rector, the Rev. A. V. Wittmeyer, who is also 
the secretary of the Society. In an introduction 
he gives a bri+f account of its ecclesiastical his- 
tory, from which we learn that the first French 

service on Manhattan Island was held in 1628, 

but that there is a great uncertainty as to the 

manner in which the religious needs of the French 
were supplied during the next fifty years. In 

1682 the Rev. Pierre Daillé, ‘tthe Apostle of the 

Huguenots in America,” gathered a congregation 

which held its services in the Dutch church with- 

in the fort. Six years later, the number of the 

French baving increased on account of the revo- 

cation of the Edict of Nantes to about a fourth 

of the population, a second congregation was 
formed with the Rev. Pierre Peiret for its minis- 
ter. This body immediately built a meeting- 
house in Petty-Coat-Lane on the site now occu- 
pied by the Produce Exchange. Here they con- 
tinued to worship, being soon joined by M. Daillé’s 
people, until 1704, when a new building was 
erected in Pine Street. From this place they re- 
moved in 1854 to Franklin Street, and again in 

1863 to their present church in West Twenty- 

second Street, having united with the Episcopal 

Church in 1803. Pictures of all but the first of 

these buildings are contained in this volume. It 

is hardly necessary to say more of their bistory 
during their independent existence than that it 
was marked by the ordinary incidents in the life 
of a church, At first it was very flourishing, 
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but by the end of M. L. Rou’s pastorate of forty 
years its membership was “reduced to an incon- 
siderable handful,” partly from natural and un. 
avoidable causes, partly from an unfortunate 
dissension between its two ministers, A few 
years later another struggle for the possession of 
it by rival parties in the congregation still further 
reduced its strength, and at the beginning of the 
Revolution the building was closed for a period 
of twenty years, being used for a part of the time 
by the English ‘for the reception of ordnance 
stores.” In 1796 the church was reorganized and 
maintained a feeble life fora few years, when it 
jomwed the Episcopal Church “under the cor- 
porate name of The French Church du Saint 
Esprit.” 

The registers now printed comprise the bap- 
tismal, marriage, and death recoris from 1688 
to 1804, consisting of about a thousand eatries. 
They are very incomplete, the baptisms being 
most numerous, the burials least so. The editor 
has very properly endeavored to print them ex- 
actly as they stand; ‘‘even evident mistakes 

. . have been scrupulously followed.” Most 
of the entries are without interest except to the 
genealogist, and only a few have a slight histori- 
cal value. One of the earliest notes the fact that 
the church held an “ extraordinary ” thanksgiv- 
ing service on Wednesdav, July 17, 1689, for the 
accession of William and Mary. The following 
marriage entry ditfers somewhat from the others, 
but will serve as an illustration of them all: 
‘* Mariage—Le 23 Aoust 1763 entre midi et une 
heure, jay marié par Licence dans!a Maison de 
Mr. Paystre située dans la borée [Bowery], et 
tenue a louage par le Sieur Moore ; Pierre |’oreil- 
lard et Catherine Moore; en presence des familles 
VYaureillard et Moore, de mr. de Paystre et sa 
Soeur, Made. dilo, et Madile. fanchon Moyon. 
enregistré par moy Pasteur Soussigné, ce 12e 
9bre 1765. Jeaa Carle Pasteur.” Following this 
is asimilar entry of the marriage of ** Jean Il’ Au- 
reillard et Anne Moore,” at the same place and 
time. The baptismal records all follow the same 
general form, the names of parents and sponsors 
being given. In one iastance, at the baptism of 
a child born ‘hors le manage,” there is added, 
“Fils, autant qu’on I’a pi decovvrir de,” etc. A 
child of two unmarried slaves in 1760 is presented 
by the mistress of the mother, the godparents 
being baptized slaves. About the same time, 
the minister, having entered achild as illegiti- 
mate, notes, ‘* Naturel selon l’Evangile,” because 
the mother had another husband living in Eu- 
rope, but ‘* legitime selon les lois de ce Pais, par- 
cequ’il n’ent eu aucune Nouvelle du Mari de 
Marguerite Sando, depuis plus d’année que la 
loy de ce Pais ne demande pour permettre le 
Mariage a ds gens ds ce Cas ce que je déclare P. 
servir comme de Besoin sera.” There are also 
several interesting entries of abjuration of the 
Roman Catholic faith. At the end of the volume 
are given some bi-torical documents relating to 
the French Protestants of New York during the 
period covered by the registers, the most of which 
have been printed before. 

The value of such a work as tbis depends large- 
ly on the character of its index, and here, we re- 
gret to say, we find it wanting. There is no in- 
dex whatever of the names of persons and places 
mentioned in the introduction and historical docu- 
ments, nor of the names of places in the records. 
The names of some persons given in the records 
are omitted entirely, while few are referred to 
in every instance in which they appear. It is 
difficult, also, to find some names, as they are 
entered under an orthography entirely diffrent 
from that which may be in the entry; for in- 
stance, Fiton1 is to be found only under Guiton, 
while the Lorillards are all entered under Leau- 
reillard, a spelling which does not appear any- 
where in the records as printed. In every case of 








marked varied spellings, cross-references should 
have been given from the less to the better known. 
Witb this exception, we bave only praise for the 
manner in which this initial volume of what we 
trust will be a long and valuable series of publi- 
cations has been issued, both as regards the pains 
taking labors of its editor and the beauty of its 
typography and general appearance. Though its 
importance to the historical student will be com- 
paratively slight, to the genealogist it will prove 
amine of great value, containing as it does the 
records of families closely connected with the 
annals, not only of this city, but of the nation. 





Chronicle of the Coach. Charing Cross to Lfra- 


combe. By John Denison Champlin, Jr. Il- 
lustrated by Edwari L. Chichester. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 1886, 


THERE i- no pleasanter “outing” than a long 
coach-drive iu England; and the narrator of this 
particular excursion was happy both in his party 
and 1p his route. The names of his companions 
are disclosed pseudonymously, if one may say so, 
for the disguise of the false name is easily pene- 
trated in the case of those members who may be 
considered public men; but it would 
chosen todo. There can be no objection, howey 

er, to saying that the *‘ Mw-enas” of the party, 
who is engaged in sowing American sedition 
along the roadside with so much cheerfulness and 
in so bumorous a way, is Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
for whom one gets to bave seme warmth of re- 
gard as he is represented on this journey; and 
the rest of the company, which includes both 
sexes, are, whether distinguisbed or undistin- 
guished, excellent acquaintances, though they 
are pale and shadowy creatures beside the gemal 
and always triumphant democrat. The route lay 
due west from Lond«n to the sea, through Guild- 
ford, Winchester, Salisbury, Old Sarum, Stone- 
henge, Wilton, Sherborne, Ax ninster. 
Dartmoor, Bideford and Clovelly. These names 
tell their own story, ani apprise the reader of 
what he will find in the volume as a book of tra- 
vel. The writer isstronger in the historical than 
in the descriptive portions; be renders a good ac 

count of bis studies of the antiquities of the old 
cities and towns, and he relieves the dryness of 
these tourist facts with a goodly spice of the tou- 
rist banter, the slight incidents of travel which 
are nothing in themselves, but which light up a 
whole afternoon and make it eventful at the 
time, and he keeps the reader ** on the go,” as be 
would say, with the party without any pause 

The account of the look of the country, on the 
other band, is very meagre and general, perhaps 
because it is already made familiar to us by such 
able and glowing pens, and the author prefers to 
quote rather than compose. Once his selection, 
Cobbett’s account of his return to his boyhood 
home at Guiloford, 1s a true felicity. The narra- 
tive is very readable, and contains the story of a 
good time, independently of its cathedrals, plains, 
and inns. its Tors and moors of many preno 
mens, and its odor of literary 1eminiscence: and 
the illustrations are of the simple, sketchy kind 
which seem hke artist's notes by the way. aod 
they adorn and enliven the pages. The whole af- 
fords a happy instance of aggressive democracy 
abroad in a pleasant setting of English country 
and English friends. 


Exeter, 





The Mahogany Tree. By William Makepeace 
Thackeray. With illustrations by Frank T. 
Merrill. Boston: S. E. Cassino. Large 4to. 

Tats Christmas song, reprinted from Punch, is 

given here complete, including a stanza wuich is 

generally omitted from the volumes of Tnacke- 
rays ballads and from collectionsof verse, There 





be untair to | 
withdraw the veil further than the author bas | 
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are, then, eight stanzas ; 
each stanza once 


and by dint of giving 
in sober typography and again 
in fantastic letters mingled with figures and ara 
besques, and to each stanza still a third page of 
appropriate decoration for one suggestive line, 
with preliminary and final illustrations, and head 
and tail pieces to preface, and the lke, the 


and bis publishers have made 


artist 
upa volume, The 
there ts a certain 
perfunctory look about them, as if 
de ‘Signer hor 


pictures are not very beautiful; 
neither the 
his pubhe could get up much inte 


rest in the subject. This tor the figure pieces 


where the punch-drinkers and smokers of long 
pipes are trying to be merry; as for the decora 
greatly adorn the book 
and the drawings of patural scenes 
of plants and the like are peculiarly unsuccessful 
But what a task is tts that was set the 
No man need be ashamed if his inwention fails in 
led effort 


which does not proms 


tive adjuncts, they do not 
y and details 
artist 

as) long and s> una The poem is one 
»thANY separate motives of 


~ 


de sign. 


Irish History for 


Stephenson Gregg 


English Readers. By W 
Harper & Bros, 1886, 
Tuts is an admirable handbook of Lrish history, 
and would be 
to any person in considering 
of Leeland 
preserved, SO of the 207 pages com poring the 
book berng devoted to toe peri 
really the most im 


an assistan, especially at present, 


the vexed politios 


The balance of the narrative ts well 


xlsince the Union 
portant of all to understand in 
its bearings upon present polities, and tceo oftea 


disposed of in a few pages. The Olemushes are 


to detract from its general vsefuloess 
* List of 


which no one 


pot such as 
We miss from the \utaorities ” 
face the 


such as Richev's * Lee 


sone 


works without shou d 


study of Irish bisterv 


lergast’s ‘Cromwellian Settle 


tures’ and Pren 


ment’—althbough we trace ther influence upon 


the narrative. lish sebolar or antiquarian 
qualitied for research has since Petrie’s 
refused his ¢ 
Towers are Chris 


time 
the theory that the Round 
ections We deo not 


assent to 
tian er 
think there is grceund for the continuance of the 
assertion that Cromwell slaughtered every man, 
woman, and child io Drogheda and Wexford 
after their capture. We should hke to know the 
name of the unhappy comp >sitor who first mis- 

ok for a turned comma (‘) the “c’ 
traction of ‘*Mc”™ for ‘* Mac.” 
. if not family feuds, has ensved from 
that sim} - error. Either Mr Gregg or his prin 
ter has gone a step further and altered the turned 


in the con 
Considerable 
confusion 


However, this 
Mr, Gregg’s 

Ireland, and a 

Harper's Handy Series.” 


comma (‘} into an apostrophe (). 

is all beside the merits of the book. 
is a valuable short 
worthy addition to * 


history of 
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“The ‘Young Folks’ Cyclopedia’ should be in every 
uvenile library.”—From a Report of the Connecticut 
oard of Education, 


YOUNG FOLKS’ { Common Things. ....%2.50 
of < 
CYCLOPADIA — (| Persons and Places... 2.50 
*,* Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, New York. 
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DIAMOND HAMS. 


S. DAVIS, Jr.’s Brand, Cincinnatt. 


For forty-six years this brand has given satisfaction for 





the evenness and richness of its curing. 

Obtain circulars “How to Cook the Diamond Hams.”’ 
Sold by Park and Tilford, 4cker, Merrall & Condit, Macy 
& Co., and A. T. Albro. 


TAUCHNITZ & JOUAUST LIBRARIES 
(ENGLISH AND FRENCH NOVELS AND CLASSIC 


Beautiful books, printed in clear type and handsomely 
bound, at low prices. 
SEND STAMP FOR CATALOGUES TO 
DUPRAT & CO., dealers in Rare and Modern Books, 5 
East 17th Street, New York. 








Advanced Course for French | 


Students. 
FRENCH EUROPEAN MAGAZINE, jor 


school and family; 26 numbers a year, post-paid, for 
#1.10. Specimen number mailed to any address. 
E, ROTH, 337 S. Broad St,, Philadelphia. 


BRENTANO BROTHERS, | 
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English, French, German, Spanish, and Italian Books, 
wee) | not only the latest novelties, but a complete 
stock of Classics always on hand. Send for catatogues. 


Full tine of foreign magazines and papers. Ary book fur- 
nished, no matter where published. 


To Librarians and Book- 
buyers. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND 
IMPORTERS, 








27 and 29 West 23d St., New York, and 27 
King William St., Strand, London. 


GIVE PROMPT AND PERSONAL ATTENTION TO 


orders for American or foreign books and pe- 
riodicals of any description, whether for whole 
libraries or for single volumes. Importations for 
public institutions made free of duty. Periodi- 
cals and volumes of moderate compass can be 
mailed direct from their London office to the ad- 
dress of American customers. Information iri 
regard to books and prices will be promptly 
given. 
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Lord Tennyson’s New Book, 
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SIXTY YEARS AFTER, &c. 
By Alfred Lord Tennyson, P.L., D.C.L. Feap., 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 





“ A work absolutely indispensable to every well-furnished library.”’— London Times. 


The Ninth Volume Now Ready of 
THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. Edited by Les- 


lie Stephen. Vol. IX. Canute—Chaloner. 8vo, $3.25. Vols. 1-8, in cloth, $3.25 each, can also 
be had in half morocco, price, $6 each. 

Among the more important lives in this volume may be mentioned Carlyle, by the Editor; Ca- 
saubon, by Canon Overton; Catherine of Arragon, Catherine Howard, and Catherine Parr, by 
James Gairdner; Caxton, by 8S. L. Lee; Robert Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, by Rev. Dr. Jessopp; and 
Thomas Chalmers, by the Rev. Prof. Blaikie. 

** As important and interesting to Americans as to Englishmen. . . It is perfectly safe to predict, therefore, 


that this dictionary will find as ready acceptance here as in England. It is quite as necessary to an American as to 
an English library’s completeness.’’—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 
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box, $3. Immediately. 


“ An exceedingly pretty edition of the Lauriate’s poetical works, in ten volumes. The good taste which usually 
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Jubilee Edition of the Pickwick Papers. 
THE POSTHUMOUS PAPERS OF THE PICKWICK CLUB. By 
Charles Dickens. New edition. With Notes and numerous illustrations. Edited by Charles 
Dickens, the younger. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, cloth, $5. 


“It is just such a book as book-lovers delight in. Here, at least, is the ideal ‘Pickwick.’ . . . 


No edition could 
be more attractive, none more useful than this one.”’— Boston Daily Advertiser. 








EARLY LETTERS OF CARLYLE. Edited by Charles Eliot Norton. With 


Two Portraits. Crown 8vo, $2.25. 

* Here in this volume is presented Carlyle in all his noble and heroic young manhood, eager to carry the message 
of purpose into life; fired with the zeal of uttering the true word to humanity; full of ideal dreams and noble con 
ceptions. . . . Itis the real Carlyle we see here, not the victim of transient circumstances and the ills that pass 
away, but the real spirit uf the man, and it is a beneficent service that is thus performed to literature and to life.” — 
Boston Traveller. 
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read in the University of Oxford, 1885. With an Essay on Greek Cities under Roman Rule. 
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